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EDITORIAL 

With  this  number  we  begin  our  third  year.  In  it  we  hope  our  readers  will  find  the  same  high 
standard  maintained  that  we  have  held  to  from  the  beginning.  Our  articles  are  popular  and 
scientific ; many  are  both ; but  all  we  believe  have  one  merit : they  are  serious  presentations  of 
numismatic  subjects  by  writers  who  know  enough  about  those  subjects  to  speak  with  authority. 

Looking  through  our  files  we  confess  that  we  feel  very  proud  of  one  thing — the  opportunity 
we  have  had  to  present  so  many  fine  and  valuable  articles  by  competent  and  devoted  students  of 
numismatics ; a credit  to  American  scholarship. 

But  when  it  comes  to  that  word  scholarship,  perhaps  we  had  better  explain.  Scholarship  is 
not  necessarily  the  sort  of  thing  done  by  a school  boy  nor  a college  professor.  It  is  things  done 
well  enough  to  merit  the  attention  of  students.  We  have  had  one  amusing  experience;  a numis- 
matist of  the  highest  abilities  told  us  he  feared  our  magazine  was  too  learned  for  him  to  con- 
tribute to  it.  He  will  surely  forgive  us  for  saying  that  the  contribution  he  was  persuaded  to  send 
us  was,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  ever  had.  Publication  in  our  magazine 
does  not  mean  editorial  agreement  with  every  statement.  Tt  does  mean  the  magazine  stands  by 
what  it  prints  as  being  something  worthy  of  publication.  To  our  contributors,  here  and  abroad, 
we  express  our  sincere  thanks  again,  and  to  our  loyal  body  of  readers.  And  we  promise,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  to  carry  on  and  give  you  the  best  numismatic  articles  we  can  get  in  the  coming  year. 
We  feel  confident  they  will  merit  your  attention.  M. 
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( Mr.  Richardson  is  of  course  a famous  and  veteran  collector  of  Connecticut  cents.  He  here  presents 
a list  of  the  five  varieties  he  has  found,  which  escaped  the  researches  of  Miller.  We  are  extremely 
pleased  to  publish  this  article,  for  it  suggests  how  thorough  the  work  of  Miller  is.  But  it  has  another 
implication.  When  one  has  evidence  of  great  care  and  thoroughness  in  a list,  additions  to  it  are  of 
outstanding  importance.  It  is  proverbial  that  no  book  is  perfect,  which  is  the  work  of  humanity. 

Surely  it  is  more  pleasant  to  add  a little  to  an  extremely  good  book  than  to  list  numerous  errors 
of  a bad  one.) 

Of  the  three  New  England  colonies  that  coined  copper  cents,  Connecticut  during  the  years 
1785  to  1788,  inclusive,  far  exceeded  the  other  two,  the  number  of  die  varieties  and  their  combina- 
tions being  about  ten  times  that  of  Vermont,  and  five  times  that  of  Massachusetts. 

No  one  today  knows  the  exact  number  of  varieties,  but  probably  about  320  would  be  a safe 
estimate.  This  certainly  gives  an  unlimited  field  for  the  collector  of  die  variations.  The  differences 
are  more  apparent  than  those  of  the  Massachusetts  cents,  these  latter  showing  but  little  difference 
are  hard  to  attribute. 

If  one  contemplates  a collection  of  the  product  of  the  “Nutmeg”  State  now  is  the  time  to 
begin,  for  these  old  coins  are  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer  every  day  and  one  rarely  sees  one  adver- 
tised. One  thing  to  bear  in  mind  at  the  outset  is  that  they  are  very  different  from  the  later  U.  S. 
coins  of  various  denominations  in  the  matter  of  condition.  An  uncirculated  Connecticut  cent  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  anything  fine  or  better  is  hard  to  find.  Most  of  the  specimens  that  one 
will  run  across  will  show  considerable  wear  owing  to  the  pure  native  copper  that  was  used  without 
addition  of  any  hardening  material.  This  of  course  makes  attribution  very  difficult  in  many 
instances,  but.  even  when  the  date  does  not  show  there  are  still  ways  to  arrive  at  the  catalog  num- 
ber. Perhaps  the  following  will  help  as  a generality. 

THE  CENTS  OF  1785  have  a roundish  laureated  head  with  the  hair  touching  or  almost 
touching  the  letter  I in  the  legend,  and  the  head  always  faces  right  except  in  two  rare  instances 
where  the  head  is  altogether  different  and  like  a great  part  of  the  1786  issue  which  faces  left.  No 
cents  of  1785  are  ever  found  with  the  wreath  which  surmounts  the  head  tied  with  a bow,  and  the 
busts  are  always  mailed. 

THE  CENTS  OF  1786  have  heads  pointing  both  right  and  left  and  with  the  exception  of  two 
varieties  are  always  mailed  instead  of  draped.  The  greater  portion,  however,  have  the  same  head 
as  the  rare  varieties  of  1785  just  mentioned.  They  are  difficult  to  attribute,  being  so  near  alike, 
unless  features  on  the  reverse  are  distinct  enough  to  place  them  accurately.  The  heads  facing  right 
are  much  different  in  shape  and  have  the  wreath  tied  with  a bow,  but  on  heads  facing  left  the  bow 
is  lacking. 

THE  CENTS  OF  1787  all  have  heads  facing  left  with  the  exception  of  only  five  or  six, 
and  even  most  of  these  are  extremely  rare.  By  far  the  great  majority  of  cents  of  this  date  bear  a 
head  very  similar  to  heads  of  1786  except  that  it  is  draped  instead  of  mailed.  In  this  year  there 
is  one  particular  that  the  collector  will  encounter  more  than  any  other,  and  this  is  the  type  33  of 
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Miller  classification,  with  obverse  AUCTORI:  CONNEC:  and  a cinquefoil  both  preceding  and 
following  AUCTORI : and  CONNEC : This  one  main  type  with  subdivisions  and  combinations 
will  account  for  more  than  ninety  varieties,  and  it  is  often  quite  puzzling  and  difficult  to  attribute 
a given  coin  accurately.  There  are  in  all  well  over  two  hundred  and  ten  known  and  cataloged 
varieties  of  this  one  year  alone. 

THE  1788  CENTS  with  mailed  busts  have  rather  distinctive  heads  for  the  most  part,  and 
are  quite  easy  to  recognize,  with  some  pointing  right  and  some  pointing  left.  All  those  pointing 
left  have  no  bow  to  the  wreath  (except  in  one  instance,  namely:  Type  No.  9)  while  the  greater 
part  of  heads  pointing  right  have  the  bow.  The  heads  with  draped  busts,  all  of  which  face  left,  are 
about  the  same  as  1787  heads,  and  if  a specimen  is  found  with  the  date  worn  away  it  may  be 
difficult  to  attribute  it,  but  it  can  be  brought  to  its  proper  catalog  number  by  different  features 
which  will  appear  by  a careful  study  of  the  Miller  obverse  and  reverse  type  tables  of  1787 
and  1788. 

Some  collectors  may  not  care  to  launch  out  on  the  long  voyage  of  trying  to  collect  every  pos- 
sible die  variety,  but  will  confine  themselves  to  TYPES  which  in  itself  presents  quite  an  interest- 
ing field,  such  as  the  different  size  and  shape  of  the  different  heads,  misspelled  legends,  over- 
strikes, freaks,  etc.  The  most  prominent  heads  are  known  as  the  Mutton  Head.  Laughing  Head 
(although  it  showns  no  signs  of  mirth),  African  or  Negro  Head,  and  Hercules  Head.  Even  a col- 
lection of  types  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  will  require  research  and  time. 

Every  collector  is  interested  in  the  comparative  rarity  of  any  given  cent  he  may  find,  and 
for  the  most  part  the  degree  assigned  to  each  specimen  by  Miller  seems  to  be  about  right,  but 
from  having  attributed  some  hundreds  of  Connecticut  cents  for  my  own  collection  and  other 
persons,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  degree  of  rarity  might  be  stepped  up  a little  here  and  there.  For 
instance,  the  1787  13-L  from  R4  to  at  least  R5,  for  Mr.  Hillyer  Ryder  wrote  me  years  ago  that  it 
was  very  rare  and  that  Dr.  Hall  knew  of  only  five.  The  1787  15-S,  which  is  very  rare  and  is  never 
found  in  good  condition,  I believe  could  stand  rarity  six  instead  of  rarity  five. 

The  Grape  Vines 

What  to  me  is  a most  interesting  feature  found  occasionally  on  Connecticut  cents  is  the  three 
grape  vines  sometimes  seen  on  the  shield  but  not  often,  and  as  far  as  I know  other  collectors  have 
not  followed  this  up.  Normally  there  are  two  vines  below  and  one  above,  and  as  far  as  I know 
there  is  but  one  instance  where  this  arrangement  has  been  changed  to  two  above  and  one  below. 
This  is  on  1787  15-F.  The  three  vines  are  typical  in  the  great  seal  always  seen  on  the  colonial 
bills  of  Connecticut  and  also  occur  on  cents  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  issue. 

My  information  on  this  subject  has  been  obtained  thus  far  from  my  own  collection,  the  half- 
tone illustrations  of  very  fine  specimens,  and  information  sought  for  and  obtained  from  brother 
collectors.  I doubt  if  very  many  of  the  shields  ever  had  vines  engraved  in  the  dies.  The  centers 
of  the  shields  are  usually  very  convex,  and  if  any  lines  had  ever  appeared  on  the  coins  the  slightest 
wear  would  have  obliterated  them.  I have  seen  shields  so  sharp  and  clear  that  I feel  sure  the  sur- 
face was  always  blank.  The  year  1788  seems  the  most  favored  one  to  show  the  grape  vine  feature, 
and  1786  next. 
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Characters  Accompanying  Legends 

The  obverse  AUCTORI  CONNEC  (By  the  authority  of  Connecticut)  and  the  reverse  INDE 
ET  LIB  (Independence  and  Liberty)  are  in  almost  every  case  found  with  some  distinguishing 
marks  or  characters  either  preceding  or  following  the  words,  and  during  the  four  years  of  issue 
the  following  can  be  found:  periods,  colons,  pheons,  cinquefoils,  small  crosses,  stars  with  five 
points,  both  blunt  and  sharp,  and  stars  with  six  points,  together  with  several  other  marks  less 
easily  named.  The  number  and  position  of  all  these  is  what  causes  such  a variety  of  Connecticut 
cents,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  colonies  combined,  thus  giving  the  serious  collector  a 
wonderful  incentive  to  study  and  enlarge  his  collection. 

Die  Breaks 

m 

If  when  attributing  a coin  the  description  agrees  perfectly,  and  one  or  more  die  breaks  are 
mentioned,  and  none  are  found  on  the  coin  being  examined,  it  is  no  sign  of  being  on  the  wrong 
track,  for  the  coin  is  one  of  the  earlier  ones  struck  before  the  break  began  to  appear.  - The  coin 
keeps  the  catalog  number  die  break  or  no  die  break.  These  breaks  are  very  common ; any  one  may 
occur  intensified  after  successive  stampings. 

An  interesting  but  perhaps  extreme  example  has  been  found  in  that  quite  common  cent  known 
as  the  Horned  Bust.  This  break  first  appeared  off  in  the  open  area  know  as  the  field,  at  the  left 
of  the  head,  as  a short  slight  line,  and  then  as  the  die  was  used  over  and  over  again  this  line  kept 
gradually  increasing  in  size  until  after  a time  it  reached  the  border  of  the  bust  as  a heavy  slightly 
curved  line  forming  the  so-called  horn. 


One  Variety  Only 

A British  shield  (1788  1-1),  very  rare.  A cinquefoil  on  each  side  of  date  (1787  15-S),  very 
rare.  A pheon  on  each  side  of  date  (1778  14-H).  Liberty  pole  showing  double  instead  of  single 
(1787  5-P),  very  rare.  The  Mutton  Head  (1787  12-C).  The  Laughing  Head  ^-M). 

Peculiarities  of  Legends 

The  legends  and  figures  of  these  old  coins  were  all  stamped  by  hand  in  the  dies,  which 
accounts  for  the  many  variations  of  spacing  and  position. 

The  normal  obverse  reading  is  AUCTORI  CONNEC  and  the  reverse  reading  INDE  ET  LIB. 
Some  difference  in  obverse  are  AUCTOBI  CONNEC  . . . AUCTOPI  CONNEC  . . . AUCIORI 
CONNEC  . . . AUCTORI  CONNLC  . . . AUCTORI  CONNFC  . . . AUCTORI  CONNECT. 
Different  reverses,  INDE  ET  IIB  . . . INDE  ET  LTR  . . . TNDEL  ET  LIB  . . . FNDE  ET  LIB 
. . . and  ET  LIB  INDE. 


Freaks 

Under  this  head  can  be  mentioned  Double  Strikes,  Over  Strikes  and  Imperfect  Planchets, 
made  by  another  stamping  cutting  out  a curved  section.  The  planchets  themselves  were  sometimes 
punched  from  imperfect  strips  that  had  blisters  and  cavities. 
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A double  strike  is  when  two  impressions  are  found  one  overlapping  the  other  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  often  showing  an  odd  and  sadly  mixed  appearance. 

An  overstrike  is  different,  being  an  impression  over  another  coin  that  has  had  the  design  for 
the  most  part  removed  but  still  shows  enough  to  be  identified. 

Connecticut  cents  have  been  found  struck  over  those  of  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  and 
over  the  Constellatios.  These  examples  of  freaks  cannot  be  classed  as  different  die  varieties,  for 
perfect  specimens  of  all  of  them  exist  under  their  proper  catalog  numbers.1 

Record  and  Display 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  this,  as  every  collector  has  his  own  idea  on  the  subject. 
Each  coin  should,  however,  be  kept  in  some  way  with  a record  of  the  year  of  issue,  attributed 
number,  cost,  and  of  whom  purchased. 

Some  collectors  prefer  to  keep  their  specimens  in  envelopes  filed  away  in  some  form  of 
cabinet,  while  others  want  them  in  sight  where  they  can  see  and  enjoy  them.  One  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  to  keep  the  coins  in  little  shallow  square  boxes  using  the  bottoms  of  same  for  the 
descriptions,  and  using  them  all  to  fill  trays  or  drawers.2 

Another  method  is  to  use  a spool  cabinet  if  one  can  be  found,  and  place  a card  at  an  angle  in 
each  division  for  the  coin  to  lie  against,  and  have  the  attributed  number  and  rarity  in  sight  at  the 
top  edge,  and  all  further  information  written  on  the  back  of  the  card. 

A visible  display  can  be  studied  and  enjoyed,  and  of  course  the  ideal  way  for  coins  of  either 
copper,  silver  or  gold  is  to  have  them  in  album  pages  with  movable  cellophane  slides  covering  the 
windows  holding  the  coins. 

More  might  be  said  about  these  old  Connecticut  coppers  that  we  find  stamped  on  both  thick 
and  thin  planchets  and  of  varying  diameters,  but  perhaps  wrhat  has  already  been  mentioned  may 
tend  to  arouse  some  interest  in  collectors  who  like  to  specialize  in  die  varieties. 

It  has  now  been  more  than  twenty  years  since  that  most  complete  listing  of  Connecticut  die 
varieties  was  made  by  Miller.  But  even  with  the  material  found  in  the  Additions  and  Corrections 
later  added,  the  final  goal  of  completeness  was  not  reached.  This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
over  300  varieties  of  the  series  are  known,  and  in  all  extensive  series  an  occasional  discovery  is  to 
be  expected.  New  information  has  since  come  to  light,  and  is  still  likely  to  come  for  a long  time. 
Probably  an  absolutely  complete  listing  of  the  Connecticut  dies  and  their  varied  combinations 
will  never  be  possible.  However,  I now  have  five  additions,  to  be  made  from  coins  in  my  own 
possession,  all  of  the  year  1787. 


1 A collector  once  showed  me  a 1786  Connecticut  cent  that  some  ingenious  person  had  gone  over  with  an  engraver’s 
tool  and  had  made  the  obverse  head  turban  shaped,  and  had  fixed  the  reverse  so  that  it  read  NDE  ET  LZBI.  I tried  to 
explain  that  it  was  but  an  example  of  “tooling”  but  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  had  found 'an  absolutely  unique 
variety,  and  his  only  defence  was,  “What  was  the  motive.” 

2 Or  one  may  procure  or  make  round  cardboard  "tickets”  slightly  large  or  smaller  than  the  coins,  which  may  be  laid 
under  the  coins  in  boxes  or  a cabinet  with  partitions — or  filed  in  the  envelope  with  the  coin.  The  advantage  of  this  system 
is  that  the  coin  and  the  label  can  be  transferred  from  one  kind  of  container  to  another,  if  the  collection  is  rearranged. 
This  old  fashioned  method  has  certain  distinct  advantages. 
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Four  of  them  are  merely  new  combinations  of  dies  listed  by  Miller,  as  follows  : 

1.  Obv.  33 19 — Rev.Z4 

2.  Obv.  3321 — Rev.k4 

3.  Obv.  3321 — Rev.EE 

4.  Obv.  333<>— Rev.Zia 

My  No.  4 was  first  noticed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Norman  Bryant,  who  also  possesses  a specimen  of 
the  new  combination. 

Each  of  these  obverses  has  been  plainly  described  in  the  Miller  Catalogue,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Type  33,  variety  21,  which  is  very  scarce;  and  an  additional  word  or  two  about  it 
may  prove  helpful.  The  second  cinquefoil  is  well  separated  from  the  head.  C is  very  close,  and 
O more  distant.  The  front  line  of  drapery  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  first  cinque- 
foil. There  is  a notch  in  the  extreme  left  corner  of  drapery,  and  halfway  between  this  and  the 
cinquefoil  there  is  a distinct  dot.  All  the  reverses  referred  to  are  plainly  described  by  Miller. 

Discovery  of  either  a new  obverse  die  or  reverse  die  is  now  extremely  unusual.  But  my  fifth 
“novelty”  is  really  extraordinary,  for  it  is  made  from  two  undescribed  dies.  I believe  that  this 
piece  was  really  discovered  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  F.  Luther,  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  in  whose 
collection  it  formerly  was.  It  is  a 1787  of  rather  normal  appearance;  the  obverse  legend  has  three 
pheons  (barbed  arrow  heads)  placed  in  the  positions  of  Miller's  type  36,  but  in  the  new  variety 
they  ALL  point  left,  while  in  “36'’  the  first  and  third  point  right.  The  reverse  legend  has  the 
pheons  arranged  as  in  J\ tiller’s  types  1 and  ff,  but  in  those  all  the  pheons  point  left,  while  in  the 
new  variety  the  two  pheons  before  ET  point  toward  each  other.  Thus  the  difference  of  direction 
of  some  pheons  on  both  obverse  and  reverse  prove  both  to  be  distinct  and  new  types.  A detailed 
description  of  the  new  coin  is  appended. 

No.  5 

Obverse  *-AUCTORI:^  *-CONNEC: 

The  only  instance  where  a pheon  before  AUCTORI  points  away  from  instead  of  toward  it, 
and  the  pheon  before  CONNEC  points  in  the  same  manner. 

First  pheon  fully  one-half  under  bust. 

Second  pheon  a little  nearer  colon  than  wreath. 

Third  pheon  much  nearer  C than  wreath. 

Reverse  <-e-INDE:*e-<-  — ET-LIB 

INDE  widely  spaced.  I leans  to  left. 

Branch  hand  opposite  D. 

Imperfection  in  date  line  above  7,  while  8 encroaches. 

Two  pheons  about  equally  distant  from  head  and  pole. 

Curls  reach  from  back  of  neck  down  to  shoulder. 

Milling  with  rather  long  points. 

It  may  possibly  be  LIR  instead  of  LIB  as  the  B is  somewhat  open. 

In  conclusion  I may  add  I should  be  very  glad  to  hear  at  any  time  of  further  new  combina- 
tions, or  perhaps  of  something  totally  different. 
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THE  COINAGE  OF  CYMBELINE 

By  DEREK  ALLEN 

(We  have  asked  Mr.  Derek  AUen,  who  is  now  visiting  the  United  States,  to  give  us  a brie}  and 
somewhat  popular  article  on  the  Earliest  British  Coinage,  with  emphasis  on  its  important  historical 
significance.  It  is  based  of  co-urse  on  the  long  and  very  important  paper  on  the  Belgic  Dynasties  and 
their  coinage,  which  appeared  in  Archaeologia.  In  that,  Mr.  Allen  disposed  with  great  skill  of  many 
highly  complicated  problems,  and  brought  up  many  new  ones,  which  remain  to  be  solved.  Naturally, 
he  has  pi'esented  there  the  evidence  for  all  positive  statements,  and  a reference  to  his  article  obviates 
the  need  of  footnotes.  But  the  present  article  is  by  no  means  a mere  synopsis;  it  is  a new  treatment 
of  his  investigations  and  will,  we  think,  be  read  with  interest  by  advanced  students,  and  beginning 
collectors  alike.  And — we  suspect,  it  will  interest  a good  many  people  whose  interest  is  little  in  coins 
at  all,  but  who  do  take  great  interest  in  Shakespearean  Drama. — Ed.) 

Shakespeare's  “Cymbeline”  is  rarely  read  or  acted.  Few  who  are  familiar  with  it  would  class 
it  amongst  the  “historical'  plays;  yet  in  a sense  it  is  historical.  Cymbeline  was  a real  King,  whose 
long  and  prosperous  reign  over  a large  part  of  Southern  Britain  is  known  both  to  history  and 
legend.  Little  of  the  history  was  known  in  Shakespeare's  day;  it  has  mostly  been  discovered  com- 
paratively recently,  from  studying  the  extensive  coinage  with  Cymbeline’s  name.  Cymbeline’s 
coins  (the  name  appears  as  CUNOBELINOS  or  some  abbrevation),  together  with  those  of  his 
contemporaries  and  rivals  are  found  widely  spread  over  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  Britain. 
From  the  find-spots,  the  legends  and  the  types,  a great  deal  can  be  deduced  about  Cymbeline  (let 
us  stick  to  the  spelling  which  was  good  enough  for  Shakespeare)  and  the  Britain  over  which  he 
and  his  contemporaries  ruled. 

We  must  begin  by  discarding  Imogen  and  the  rest  of  Shakespeare’s  colourful  characters; 
they  are  make-believe.  But  Shakespeare  was  not  far  wrong  in  speaking  of  “the  radiant  Cymbeline 
that  shines  here  in  the  West,”  since  Cymbeline  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  many  tribal 
rulers  who  reigned  over  Britain  in  the  period  immediately  before  its  incorporation  in  the  Roman 
Empire. 

The  coins  tell  us  that  Cymbeline  was  the  son  of  Tasciovanus,  who  ruled  over  the  tribe  of  the 
Catuvellauni  from  Verulamium,  now  St.  Albans,  a town  some  twenty  miles  north  of  London. 
About  A.D.  10,  Cymbeline  succeeded  his  father  as  ruler  of  the  Catuvellauni  and  moved  his  seat 
to  Camulodunum,  now  Colchester,  some  50  miles  to  the  east.  (Both  St.  Albans  and  Colchester  are 
well  known  to  many  American  soldiers  who  have  been  in  England.)  Established  in  Colchester, 
Cymbeline  engaged  during  the  next  30  years  in  a series  of  wars  with  his  neighbours  until  he  had 
subjected  the  whole  of  the  southeastern  and  more  civilised  area  of  the  island,  with  the  exception 
of  a strip  along  the  Channel  coast  occupied  by  the  Atrebates  and  the  Regni.  He  died  somewhere 
about  A.D.  40,  leaving  his  kingdom,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  to  be  divided  between  his  sons, 
whose  quarrels  led  directly  to  the  Roman  invasion  of  A.D.  43.  One  of  these  sons  was  the  famous 
Caractacus,  known  to  readers  of  Tacitus. 

Cymbeline  ivas  the  most  memorable  and  typical  of  the  British  dynasts  of  the  period  before 
the  Roman  conquest,  but  we  must  not  let  our  imaginations  (or  Shakespeare’s)  lead  us  into  exag- 
gerating what  this  means.  The  various  Celtic  tribes  of  Britain  were  continually  subject  to  inva- 
sions from  the  “Belgic”  tribes  of  Northern  France  (Caesar’s  Gallia  Belgica).  These  Belgic 
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invaders  were  more  civilised  than  the  native  tribes,  partly  from  their  contacts  with  the  Greco- 
Roman  world,  and  formed  a ruling  aristocracy  wherever  they  went.  They  brought  their  own 
cultures  with  them  from  Gaul,  including  the  art  of  coinage.  They  were  continually  fighting  one 
another  and  moving  on,  as  their  fortunes  rose  and  fell,  taking  their  arts  and  crafts  with  them, 
including  their  coinage.  The  invaders,  however,  were  still  in  a comparatively  primitive  stage  of 
development,  and  the  areas  over  which  they  moved  were  often  no  bigger  than  an  English  county. 
The  cultivated  Tudor  Court  which  Shakespeare  depicts  as  the  background  of  Cymbeline’s  life  is 
very  far  from  the  truth. 

In  this  way  coinage  first  reached  Britain  somewhere  about  the  year  80  B.C.  The  principal 
type  at  that  time  was  a gold  coin  or  stater  in  use  in  Belgic  Gaul  and  immediately  adopted  with 
very  little  change  in  Britain.  This  coin,  like  most  Gaulish  coins,  was  derived  from  the  gold  coins 
ol  Philip  of  Macedon  through  a series  of  copies,  each  diverging  a little  more  from  the  orginal  type. 
On  the  first  coins  to  reach  Britain  there  was  little  left  of  the  original  design  but  the  wreath  from 
the  head  of  Apollo  and  the  horse  from  the  Chariot  on  the  reverse.  These  became  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  British  coinage. 

In  Britain  the  process  of  copying  went  further,  and  each  tribe,  of  which  there  were  many, 
began  to  make  its  own  local  varieties.  Some  of  these  are  of  course  very  rare  but  there  are  some 
which  are  quite  common  and  not  outside  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  collector.  The  process  went 
on  in  the  outlying  parts  of  Britain  until  long  after  the  Romans  had  occupied  the  more  civilised 
areas  of  the  southeast  and  the  native  coins  did  not  finally  disappear  till  the  end  of  the  first 
century  A.D. 

The  gold  coinage  began  to  be  supplemented  not  very  long  after  it  was  first  introduced  by 
silver  and  bronze  coins  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  influence  of  contemporary  Roman  coinage. 
About  the  same  time,  various  tribal  rulers  began  to  add  their  names  and  other  inscriptions  such 
as  the  place  of  mintage,  or  their  father’s  name  or  their  title.  Some  cannot  yet  be  interpreted.  This 
is  the  first  recorded  use  of  writing  in  Britain,  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  characters  and  the 
language  are  Latin.  For  instance,  Cymbeline  calls  himself  REX  on  some  coins. 

The  coin  types  present  a fascinating  study.  There  are  over  500  different  varieties  and  they 
range  from  primitive  and  barbaric  patterns  to  the  most  highly  finished  works  of  Romano-Celtic 
art  which  have  survived.  New  types  are  constantly  coming  to  light  in  excavations  on  pre-Roman 
sites.  The  more  pictorial  types  give  us  portraits  of  Britons  with  wild  unkempt  hair  and  beards, 
soldiers  with  every  sort  of  weapon,  often  on  horseback,  animals,  domestic  and  fabulous,  gods, 
Winged  Victories,  legendary  heroes  and  incidents,  many  of  which  we  cannot  understand.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  think  we  could  pick  out  a portrait  of  Cymbeline  from  the  numerous  heads  on  his 
coins,  but  unfortunately  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  depict  gods  or  heroes.  These  coins  are 
the  best  surviving  illustrations  of  life  in  the  British  Isles  before  the  Roman  conquest  ; indeed, 
they  are  the  only  source  for  most  of  what  we  know.  All  the  coins,  even  when  copying  clearly 
Roman  models,  have  acquired  a Celtic  quality.  On  some  of  the  wilder  and  less  civilised  coins  this 
appears  in  the  profusion  of  ornaments  and  the  facility  with  which  the  patterns  break  out  into  curls 
and  volutes.  If  we  want  to  imagine  the  world  of  Cymbeline  (or  of  Caractacus  or  Boadicea)  as  it 
really  was  we  must  see  it  through  the  eyes  of  the  craftsmen  who  designed  these  coins. 
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Of  course  there  are  many  great  rarities  in  a series  of  coins  such  as  this,  but  it  need  not  be 
beyond  the  dream  of  an  ordinary  collector  to  possess  either  a gold  or  a bronze  coin  of  Cymbeline. 

A few  typical  coins  are  illustrated.  No.  1 is  a specimen  of  the  early  gold  staters  brought  from 
Gaul  by  the  Gaulish  invaders.  No.  2 is  a coin  of  Tasciovanus  in  the  same  tradition,  while  No.  3 is 
one  of  Cymbeline  on  which  the  characteristic  ear  of  corn  was  suggested  by  the  wreath  on  the 
earlier  coins.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  coin  with  No.  4,  one  of  Cymbeline’s  rivals  on  the 
south  coast,  Verica,  where  a vine  leaf  replaces  the  ear  of  corn.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Cymbeline  must  have  preferred  beer  and  Verica  wine ! Nos.  5 and  6 are  typical  silver,  and  7 and  8 
typical  bronze  coins  of  Tasciovanus  and  Cymbeline.  These  well  illustrate  the  types  of  the  more 
civilised  tribes  of  Britain,  but  Nos.  9 and  10  are  examples  of  contemporary  coins  in  regions  less 
in  contact  with  Rome  and  therefore  maintaining  purer  native  traditions. 

These  are  merely  a few  samples  of  this  comparatively  unknown  coinage.  Britain  could  do 
worse  today  than  return  to  the  coinage  of  Cymbeline  and  his  contemporaries  with  their  naked 
warriors  and  their  Winged  Victories  to  find  a model  for  a postwar  victory  coinage. 

' . ; \ • ' ...  ' : ' ; 

THE  FRENCH  PATTERN  WITH  HEAD  OF  PETAIN 

By  OLYBRIUS 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Numismatic  Review  we  announced  that  we  had  at  last  obtained 
authentic  information  about  the  much  discussed  “coin  with  the  head  of  Marshal  Petain.”  The 
piece  is  a pattern  (Essai)  of  the  French  mint;  about  250  are  said  to  have  been  made;  and  it  was 
not  actually  adopted  for  the  regular  coinage.  Some  specimens  were  released,  however,  and  Mr. 
Derek  Allen  informed  us  that  he  had  himself  seen  one  in  the  possession  of  a collector ; and  that 
he  believed  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a cast  of  it  for  illustration. 

The  cast  has  now  arrived,  and  the  coin  may  be  thus  described : 

Obverse.  PHILIPPE  PETAIN  MARECHAL  DE  FRANCE  (above)  CHEF  DE  L’ETAT 
(below).  Bare  head  of  Petain  with  collar,  to  left. 

Reverse.  TRAVAILLE  FAMILLE  (above)  PATRIE  (below)  followed  by  ESSAI  (in  very 
small  letters).  Double  axe  bound  with  rods  beneath  which  is  the  date  1941.  On  either  side  of  the 
axe  the  inscription  5 F.  and  two  very  small  mint  symbols. 

Silver,  22  mm.,  borders  dentilated ; edge  not  recorded  as  yet. 

The  illustration  is  somewhat  enlarged. 
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INEDITED  AND  RARE  COINS  OF  PETRA  IN  ARABIA 

By  FREDERICK  S.  KNOBLOCH 

During  recent  years  a good  many  coins  have  been  found  in  the  district  known  as  the  Holy 
Land — that  is,  not  just  Palestine,  but  in  neighboring  districts.  However,  although  there  have  been 
a fair  number  of  publications  of  small  finds,  and  on  special  topics,  the  last  general  treatment  of 
the  whole  series  that  attempted  completeness  was  a really  classic  book,  called  Numismatique  de  la 
Terre  Sainte  (Palestine  et  . . . Arabie  Petree)  by  F.  deSaulcy,  Paris,  1873.  The  British  Museum 
Catalogues  of  Greek  Coins  have  of  course  much  to  add  to  the  material,  but  in  some  cases  certain 
cities  were  not  particularly  richly  represented  in  the  Museum  at  the  time  the  appropriate  volumes 
appeared.  The  coins  nowT  published  seem  to  be  different  from  those  described  by  deSaulcy,  and  by 
Hill  in  BMC,  Arabia.  And,  it  may  be  added,  one  of  them  is  a very  unusual  piece,  for  the  late 
E.  T.  Newell,  upon  examining  it,  remarked  he  could  find  no  record  of  a coin  of  Caracalla  for 
Petra,  although  the  portrait  is  in  this  case  clear,  and  obviously  different  from  the  portraits  of 
Elagabalus  at  the  towm.  The  other  coins  are  at  least  interesting  minor  varieties. 

Petra  is  of  course,  as  the  name  implies,  a rocky  citadel,  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the 
Kings  of  Nabatea,  and  was  adorned  with  magnificent  buildings,  of  which  the  ruins  have  been 
famous  for  centuries.  It  was,  however,  in  recent  times  a rather  remote  place.  That  our  record  of 
its  coinage  should  be  somewhat  incomplete  is  therefore  not  wholly  surprising. 

Description  of  the  coins  follows. 

Septimius  Severus 

1.  Obv.  [AVK]  CEnC EOVEPnECE  Laur.  bust  right,  clad  in  cuirass  (seen  partly  from 

the  back)  and  paludamentum. 

Rev.  AaPHiETP AMHTPO.  Female  divinity  seated  to  left  on  rocks;  in  her  right  hand 

grain  ears,  in  her  left  a small  trophy,  which  she  rests  on  her  shoulder. 

Bronze,  25  mm.,  dies  upright  (TM). 

2.  Obv.  AV  ( ?)KCEnT  .. ... ...  EPOCK  (beginning  at  top  right).  Laur.  bust  r. 

Rev.  MHT POllO Aa.IIET.  Similar  type  to  No.  1. 

Bronze,  27  mm.,  dies  upright.  Very  bad  art,  and  possibly  a contemporary  counterfeit  or  imita- 
tion, Beginning  of  obverse  inscr.  may  be  A.K.  as  many  letters  are  so  badly  formed  absolute 
certainty  of  the  intention  is  impossible  even  where  they  are  visible.  (TM.) 

Caracalla 

3.  Obv.  MAVPAN TWNTCEB.  Head,  Laureate,  undraped,  right,  with  slight  beard. 

Rev.  AaPI IlETP MHT.  Figure  as  on  No.  1,  but  within  a distyle  temple,  the 

columns  elaborately  carved;  pediment  ornamented  with  a dot.  Tnscr.  reads  outward,  beginning 
upper  left. 

Bronze,  28  mm.  dies  upset.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  is  struck  under  Elagabalus,  but  the  head 
is  entirely  different  from  that  on  No.  4 (FSK). 

Elagabalus 

4.  Obv.  Head  of  Emperor.  Laur. 

Rev.  Inscr.  and  types  apparently  as  No.  3,  even  to  letter  divisions. 

Countermark,  on  obv.  Small  male  Imperial  head  laur  in  circle,  r.  (probably  Severus 
Alexander). 

Bronze,  27  mm.;  dies  upright  (HJS). 

No.  5 is  hardly  a coin  of  Petra,  but  has  been  vaguely  attributed  to  that  city.  As  it  has  not 

been  identified  it  is  illustrated.  (TM.) 
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UNDESCRIBED  CIVIL  WAR  TOKENS  AND  CARDS— III 

During  the  course  of  publication  of  the  list  io  Hetrich  and  Guttag’s  List  of  Civil  War  Tokens 
and  . . . Cards  (1924)  which  began  in  the  Numismatist , April.  194?,  and  was  completed  in  Nos. 
7 and  8 of  the  Numismatic  Review,  the  author  saw  or  found  record  of  a number  of  new  varieties. 
It  was  announced  that  these  would  be  listed  in  an  Appendix,  which  follows. 


Number 

Obv.  No. 

Rev.  No. 

Metal ; Edge;  Remcu-ks 

88  A 

8 

238 

S;  struck  over  dime  of  1858 

275  A 

42 

219 

S 

379  A 

55 

285 

S 

1055  B 

155 

5608 

Lead 

2261  A 

As  2261 

670 

S 

2263 

As  2260 

329 

S 

3201  B 

As  3201 

As 

3201 

c 

3225  A 

As  3225 

As 

3225 

S ; over  dime 

3230  A 

As  3230 

As 

3230 

S ; over  dime 

3235  A 

As  3235 

As 

3235 

S ; over  dime 

3236 

As  3237 

As 

3237 

C 

3243  A 

As  3239 

418 

W.M. 

3244  A 

As  3289 

414 

C 

3302 

As  3300 

As 

3300 

N 

3500  A 

As  3495 

420 

C 

3566  A 

As  3562 

420 

C 

3599  A 

As  3599 

416 

C ; plain  edge 

3708  A 

As  3703 

635 

C ; plain  edge 

3711  A 

As  3710 

410 

C ; plain  edge 

3991  A 

As  3987 

420 

C 

4019  A 

As  4018 

410 

C ; plain  edge 

4024 

As  4018 

420 

C 

4031 

As  4027 

420 

C 

4038 

As  4043 

420 

C 

4048 

' As  4041 

420 

C 

4138  D 

As  4136 

420 

C 

4362  B 

As  4362 

482 

C 

4673  A 

As  4671 

420 

C-N 

4866  C 

As  4863 

478 

C-N 

5032  A 

As  5030 

420 

C-N 

5041 

As  5035 

420 

C-N 

5054  C 

As  5051 

420 

C-N 

5058'  C 

As  5055 

420 

C-N 

5891 

As  5881 

56 

C-N 

5920 

As  5881 

144 

C-N 

6138 

As  6095 

273 

C-N  ( ?) 

6214 

As  6159 

302 

Nickel 

6327  C 

As  6322 

420 

C-N 

A (Noted 

in  last  issue  as  an  entry  to 

be  corrected;  substitute  next  item.) 
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8776  A Obv.  “Dunbar  & Wolff  Watchmakers/ Ripley  O.” — Rev.  Murdock  card  (probably  obv. 

of  No.  7677).  Struck  on  a brass  campaign  medal  of  McClellan,  22  mm.  in  diameter, 
with  plain  edge. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  names  of  issuers  of  tokens  noted  as  omitted  in  H-G,  chiefly 
because  they  are  new  discoveries,  since  1924. 


Name 

T own 

State 

Behr,  F. 

Detroit 

Mich. 

Bittrolff  & Geisler 

Evansville 

Indiana 

Bowen,  A.  H. 

Hudson 

Mich. 

Buchanan,  Ella 

Ashland 

Ohio 

Carter,  R.  K. 

Danville 

Ind. 

Clark  & Co. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Penna. 

Driscoll,  Jas. 

Chillicothe 

Ohio 

Dunbar  & Wolff 

Ripley 

Ohio 

Fargason,  Cordes 

Klare  & Friedricks  Billiard 

Memphis 

Tenn. 

Hall 

* * * 

* * * 

Gerche,  J.  Henry 

Philadelphia 

Penna. 

Godfrey  & Dean 

Detroit 

Mich. 

Griffith,  J.  W. 

Fort  Wayne 

Ind. 

Hagen,  W.  E 

Troy 

N.  Y. 

Hotchkiss,  Gilbert  B. 

Cincinnati 

Ohio 

Keiningham,  J.  L. 

Lexington 

Ky. 

Kennier,  John 

St.  Joseph 

Mo. 

Kissek,  M. 

Chillicothe 

Ohio 

Macauley,  R.  A. 

Cincinnati 

Ohio 

Mathews,  John 

New  York 

N.  Y. 

Name 

Town 

State 

Pearce,  J. 

Ligonier 

Ind. 

Plum,  Fred 

Troy 

N.  Y. 

Preissler.  H. 

Louisville 

Ky. 

Preston,  C.  W. 

Defiance 

Iowa 

Pulmonales 

Albany 

N.  Y. 

Ream,  J.  S. 

Huntington 

Ind. 

Rickeys 

Dayton 

Ohio 

Ryan,  A.  E. 

Barrett 

Minn. 

Sacksteder  & Martin 

Cincinnati 

Ohio 

Scripture,  S.  H. 

New  York 

N.  Y. 

Shelven,  C.  V. 

Grand  Haven 

Mich. 

Small,  Robt. 

Colerain 

Minn. 

Smith,  Seth,  & Son 

Detroit 

Mich. 

Stokes,  Granville 

Philadelphia 

Penna. 

Taylor,  A.  B. 

Philadelphia 

Penna. 

Turner,  Charles 

East  Saginaw 

Mich. 

Tyler,  C.  C. 

Detroit 

Mich. 

Welf,  Jos. 

Cleveland 

Ohio 

War  wigs,  H. 

Cincinnati 

Ohio 

Walkers,  Ale 

Urbana 

Ohio 

Wilsons,  S. 

Chicago 

El. 

Joseph  Barnett. 
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A LEAD  SEAL  OF  NICETAS  ANGELUS,  DESPOT  OF  EPIRUS(?) 

By  THOMAS  OLLIVE  M ABBOTT 

Numismatists  have  often  confirmed  or  modified  the  statements  of  historians.  It  is  only  rarely 
that  they  have  been  able  to  add  to  the  historical  record  the  name  of  an  otherwise  unknown  ruler. 
Yet  we  believe  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  do  just  that  in  the  present  article.  And  it  is  a mere 
quibble,  if  it  is  objected  that  it  is  really  a matter  of  sigillography.  For  the  lead  seals  of  the 
Byzantine  period — and  all  seals  in  metal,  for  that  matter, — have  always  seemed  to  us  so  closely 
connected  with  numismatics  that  we  have  already  made  a precedent,  and  have  dealt  with  metal 
seal  impressions  in  the  Numismatic  Review.  As  preface,  too,  perhaps  we  should  add  that  we  do 
not  claim  that  Nicetas  Angelus  is  wholly  unknown.  We  cannot  find  him  in  Schlumberger,  and  in  a 
private  letter  a most  advanced  Byzantinist  has  told  us  he  had  no  trace  of  this  worthy.  We  think  it 
no  harm  to  publish  as  something  novel,  or  at  least  as  very  obscure  and  generally  forgotten,  the 
evidence  for  a ruler  of  this  name.  This  evidence  rests  on  a lead  seal,  which  is  illustrated  on  an 
accompanying  plate.  It  may  be  thus  described ; using  modern  Roman  letters,  since  on  the  plate  is 
given  a reproduction  of  the  inscription,  so  far  as  legible,  in  the  somewhat  crabbed  and  abbreviated 
late  Byzantine  Greek  letters  of  the  original  seal. 

Obv.  Bust  of  St.  Nicholas,  bearded,  draped  and  nimbate  facing.  On  the  left  illegible  inscr. 
probably  containing  the  words  “ho  Hagios”  (the  saint)  in  abbreviated  form;  on  the  right 
N/I/XO/A  (abbreviation  of  Nichol(as)). 

Obverse 

N 

[Hleg-  I 

ible]  XO 

A 

Reverse,  inscr.  in  six  lines; — : : — hE  sphrag.  An’t  • Niket  • Angelon  ton  despoton. 
That  is : “The  Seal  of  Nicetas  Angelus  the  Despot,”  if  we  omit  the  part  of  which  we  confess  we 
are  not  learned  enough  to  expand  with  confidence,  namely  the  “AN’T,” 

Reverse 

HC$PA 

r’AN’T,NI 

KHTANTE 

AYTYAE 

C1IOTV 

Lead.  23  mm.  x 19  mm.  Collection  of  Author,  New  York. 

In  the  transcription  inverted  A is  used  for  monogram  OY. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  we  have  here  a seal  of  a person  named  Nicetas  Angelus, 
who  claimed  the  title  of  Despot — in  old  times  of  course  a highly  honorable  title.  But  the  questions 
where  and  when  he  ruled  are  not  too  easy  to  answer. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  we  have  a fairly  acceptable  hypothesis  to  offer  about  our  Nicetas  the 
Despot.  He  is  not  specifically  named  in  the  great  work  of  Gustave  Schlumberger,  Sigillographie 
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dc  l Empire  Byzdntine,  Paris,  1884.  But  the  great  Byzantinist,  who  wrote  that  work,  does  give  a 
clue  to  the  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

At  pages  426  ff.  he  discusses  seals  of  Despots  of  Epirus,  in  particular  those  of  Michael  I, 
Nicephorus  (1261-1296),  Nicholas  (1318-23),  his  mother  Maria,  and  of  Isaac  II,  and  Michael 
Ducas.  Our  seal  bears  in  style  great  resemblance  to  those  of  Nicholas  and  Maria,  and  even  the 
inscription  parallels  closely  the  seal  of  Nicholas;  it  resembles  both  in  size  and  general  appearance. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  Nicetas — (for  on  our  seal  the  letters  NIKHT  are  absolutely  certain) 
was  a relative  of  Nicholas,  perhaps  a brother,  to  whom  a share  in  the  rule  of  Epirus  was  at  least 
ceremonially  granted.  The  numismatist  will  recall  with  what  generosity  the  Imperial  title  was 
granted  to  members  of  the  family  throughout  the  Byzantine  Period.  That  such  granting  of  title 
meant  little  enough  is  fairly  certain.  The  ancient  phrase  “Be  as  ourselves  in  the  kingdom”  really 
amounted  to  about  this  much — the  person  to  whom  this  power  was  granted  could  wear  the  cere- 
monial costumes  of  a full  ruler,  could  use  the  title,  and — perhaps — might  exercise  the  power  of 
pardon  if  someone  he  actually  knew  got  into  legal  difficulties. 

The  title  of  despot  of  course  needs  some  explanation  to  the  modern  reader,  who  may  wonder 
why  anyone  chose  to  call  himself  by  such  a name.  But  the  word  meant  only  “complete  ruler”  and 
has  acquired  an  unfavorable  significance  only  from  the  fact  that  some  persons  who  had  the  title 
abused  the  power,  and  so  brought  the  title  into  disrepute  as  that  of  an  absolute  and  unfair  ruler. 
Let  us  hope  our  Nicetas  was  kindly  in  his  exercise  of  his  power  such  as  it'was,  and  a credit  to  the 
Angelus  family,  to  which  he  must  have  belonged.  The  world  being  what  it  is,  rascals  are  often 
remembered  when  good  men  are  not.  Oblivion  for  many  centuries  argues  no  notable  abuse  of 
power.  But  if  we  can  hope  that  Nicetas  was  a rather  good  fellow,  we  may  still  say  that  his  posses- 
sion of  the  state  of  a ruler,  no  matter  how  much  a matter  of  mere  ceremony,  entitles  him  to  a 
place  in  the  registers  and  memories  of  historians. 

The  seal  itself  calls  for  little  comment.  It  is  in  decidedly  good  condition,  for  a lead  seal  of 
the  Byzantine  period,  and  practically  all  the  letters,  certainly  all  the  essential  letters,  are  perfectly 
legible.  We  obtained  it  separately  from  the  noted  dealer,  M.  Paul  Tinchant,  of  Brussels,  who  was 
aware  of  our  interest  in  Byzantine  seals.  The  piece  had  not  been  read — Byzantine  seals  are 
notoriously  hard  to  read — and  the  price  paid  was  merely  that  for  a small  Byzantine  seal  in  rather 
good  shape.  All  of  this  we  add  as  evidence  that  no  question  of  a skilful  forgery  can  arise;  the 
piece  was  not  known  to  be  that  of  a ruler  of  any  kind.  It  remained  in  our  collection  for  some 
time,  before  the  title  borne  by  the  person  to  whom  the  seal  belonged  was  noticed  to  be  of  unusual 
dignity,  despite  the  modest  size  of  the  seal. 

The  present  article  should  carry  with  it  some  apology.  We  do  not  claim  to  expert  knowledge 
of  matters  Byzantine.  But,  since  we  did  personally  read  the  seal,  we  have  not  been  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  publish  it.  Other  lovers  of  antiquity  may  perhaps  be  better  able  to  explain  it 
completely  than  ourselves. 
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THE  LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS  MEDAL 

By  DR.  HELEN  HIRSCH 

This  beautifully  designed  14-karat  gold  medal  with  18-kara.t  wreath  (diameter,  36  mm.; 
weight,  43  grams)  has  the  same  obverse  for  all  the  medals  presented:  a lion  and  a lamb  dwelling 
peacefully  together,  referring  to  the  Biblical  allusion  of  world  peace  to  come.  The  inscription  at 
the  top  is,  “They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy”  ( Isaiah  XI,  IX).  The  inscription  at  the  bottom  is 
‘‘And  the  voice  of  weeping  shall  no  more  be  heard”  ( Isaiah  LXV,  XIX).  The  reverse  is  inscribed 
“The  Louis  D.  Brandeis  Award  Sponsored  and  Presented  by  the  Jewish  Forum  to  (name)  for 
Services  in  the  Cause  of  Humanity  (date).  Beneath  are  the  words  in  Hebrew,  “Ki  mal’ah  haaretz 
deah”  (For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  knowledge). 

This  beautifully  struck  medal  of  the  Jewish  Forum  was  first  presented  in  March.  1936,  when 
World  War  II  seemed  imminent.  It  was  given  to  a lady  then  active  in  the  cause  of  peace,  Mrs. 
Estelle  M.  Sternberger. 

The  exclusions  and  restrictions  on  immigration  throughout  the  world  foreshadowed  the  con- 
tinued abuse  of  Jews  as  scapegoats  for  European  politics.  For  his  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  the  Hon.  James  G.  McDonald,  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees,  was 
cited  for  the  second  medal  at  a testimonial  dinner  tendered  him  in  1938  at  which  was  present  the 
then  Governor  of  New  York,  the  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  and  other  notables. 

In  April  1938  the  medal  was  awarded  to  the  late  Mrs.  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt,  mother  of  our 
late  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  as  a means  of  drawing  attention,  albeit  indirectly,  to 
the  great  service  of  the  President  in  foreseeing  the  threat  of  the  totalitarian  powers  and  his  early 
efforts  in  preparing  for  their  defeat. 

In  1939  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Mann,  the  great  German  author  and  voluntary 
refugee  from  Nazi  barbarism. 

Up  to  this  time  the  medal  has  been  designated  as  the  Professor  Albert  E.  Einstein  Award  of 
the  Jewish  Forum. 

Because  of  the  need  of  a solution  to  the  so-called  “Jewish  problem,”  and  in  recognition  of 
the  great  services  rendered  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  in  the  promotion  of  the 
Jewish  homeland,  in  the  following  year  the  medal  was  designated  as  the  “Louis  D.  Brandeis 
Award  of  the  Jewish  Forum,”  with  the  approval  of  the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice.  The  first 
recipient  of  the  medal  under  its  new  designation  was  the  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  for  his  service  in  opposing  totalitarian  schemes.  Thereafter,  the  presentation  of  the  award 
was  interrupted  until  the  defeat  of  the  Nazis. 

Today,  the  need  for  restoring  unity  and  bettering  relations  between  Christians  and  Jews  was 
recognized  by  the  presentation  of  the  Louis  D.  Brandeis  Award  to  a Christian  and  to  a Jew:  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Atkinson,  formerly  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Atlanta  Seminary,  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Council  against  Intolerance  in  America  and  Chairman  of  the  Christian  Council  on  Palestine ; and 
Mr.  Maurice  W.  Caplan,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  The  presentation  took  place  at  the  Town 
Hall,  New  York  City,  on  Sunday,  June  3rd,  1945.  Professor  Clyde  R.  Miller,  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  Liniversity,  and  of  Springfield  Plan  frame,  was  Vice-Chairman ; and  Dr.  Harry  N. 
Wright,  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  was  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

The  Louis  D.  Brandeis  Award  is  made  to  encourage  peace  and  progress  in  civilization  and  is 
a recognition  to  those  whose  services  have  advanced  the  principles  upon  which  the  American  way 
of  life  depends. 
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SOME  OTHER  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  DATE  OF  THE  SHEKEL 

By  HARRY  J.  STEIN 

The  exact  dating  of  the  thick  shekels  (chalice/sprig  type)  has  never  been  conclusively  estab- 
lished. Sir  George  Hill  in  the  British  Museum  Catalog  of  Palestinian  coins  assigned  them  to  the 
First  Revolt,  A.D.  66-70.  The  present  tendency  among  students  of  Hebrew  numismatics  is  in 
favor  of  this  view. 

Riefenberg  has  recently  published  in  the  Quarterly  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  in 
Palestine,  Yol  XI,  Nos.  3 and  4,  a hoard  of  Tyrian  and  Hebrew  shekels  which  he  appears  correctly 
to  conclude  was  buried  in  A.D.  67-68,  two  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  Among  the 
Tyrian  shekels  were  specimens  dated  but  a few  years  before  the  First  Revolt  broke  out.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  hoard  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Tyrian  and  Hebrew  shekels  circulated  together 
and  hence,  in  all  likelihood,  were  struck  in  the  same  era. 

I have  in  my  collection  a thick  shekel  of  the  second  year  upon  which  there  are  several  graffiti, 
which,  I believe,  are  a further  confirmation  that  Hill's  attribution  is  the  proper  one.  The  graffiti 
consist  of  various  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  One  of  them,  a vau  in  the  form  'K  (1),  is  of 
considerable  importance. 

Of  all  the  Hebrew  characters  which  appear  on  coins,  the  vau  is  the  most  variable.  Madden’s 
chart  shows  it  in  sixteen  different  forms.  This  writer’s  observation  is  that  the  form  of  the  letter 
of  this  graffito  was  struck  on  a coin  issued  by  Simon  Nasi  dated  in  the  first  year  of  the  Second 
Revolt,  A.D.  132. 

The  style  of  letters,  as  styles  in  anything  else,  became  the  badge  of  an  era.  When  we  fix  the 
period  in  which  a particular  style  was  in  vogue,  we  have  one  of  the  best  guides  for  dating  objects 
of  antiquity.  We  may  suppose  that  the  form  ''X  (1)  was  in  use  some  time  before  A.D.  132  when 
it  became  sufficiently  acceptable  to  put  on  the  new  coinage.  At  the  time  of  the  First  Revolt  the 
vau  form  ^ (2)  was  used  on  the  small  bronze  coins  of  the  amphora/grape  leaf  type  whose  attribu- 
tion is  now  conclusively  proven  by  overstruck  specimens.  The  form  \ is  also  the  one  used  on  the 
thick  shekels.  This  is  an  important  coincidence  because  it  establishes  a stylistic  affinity  in  the 
form  of  lettering  between  them  suggesting  a concurrence  in  the  time  of  minting.  It  takes  time  for 
a new  style  to  acquire  conventional  acceptance,  and  I propose  that  the  seventy  years  between  the 
First  and  Second  Revolt  were  the  years  when  the  vau  form  'X  became  increasingly  popular. 

Graffiti  are  common  on  coins  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  shores  in  late  Hellenistic  and 
early  Roman  times.  A general  acquaintance  with  them  leaves  the  conviction  that  they  were 
made  when  the  coins  were  in  general  circulation.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  graffito 
on  this  particular  shekel  was  made  at  any  other  time.  I know  of  no  finds  indicating  that  the 
shekels  of  the  First  Revolt  circulated  during  or  after  the  Second  Revolt.  All  these  considerations 
suggest  that  the  graffito  here  described  was  incised  before  the  Second  Revolt  began.  Since  the 
form  A preceded  "X  on  the  coins,  the  vicarious  'X  on  our  shekel  is  to  be  placed  between  them, 
thus  fixing  the  minting  of  the  shekel  in  the  First  Revolt. 
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A CONCAVE  PATTERN  CENT  OF  1859 

By  F.  J.  SCHAEFER 

The  remarkable  piece  herewith  illustrated  has  recently  come  into  my  possession.  It  is  struck 
from  the  die  of  the  1859  Indian  head  copper-nickel  cent,  but  on  a cup  shaped  flan,  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  regular  coin,  73  grains. 

It  was  at  first  asked,  when  this  piece  was  discovered  in  Philadelphia,  whether  it  was  merely  a 
freak,  or  misstrike.  But,  as  anyone  familiar  with  ordinary  processes  of  coinage  can  see,  a flan  of 
this  form  cannot  be  accidental. 

And  an  examination  of  the  mint  history  of  the  period  suggests  a highly  logical  explanation 
of  why  such  a trial  piece  should  exist.  Adams  and  Woodin,  at  pages  45-46,  tell  us  that  in  the 
Congress  of  1856-7  commissioners  were  authorized  to  examine  the  processes  for  improving  the 
coinage  invented  by  a certain  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay.  The  Congress  of  1857-8  appropriated  $2,500 
for  the  purpose  of  experimentation.  A small  apartment  in  the  Philadelphia  mint  was  placed  at 
Barclay’s  disposal,  and  he  was  furnished  with  a supply  of  “gold  and  silver  planchets.”  In  the  end, 
the  sum  was  found  insufficient  to  produce  specimens  of  what  Barclay  really  had  in  mind,  and  the 
project  was  dropped.  Adams  and  Woodin  remark  that  certain  concave  patterns  of  1860  illustrate 
Barclay’s  ideas  of  coinage.  A.  & W.,  alas,  do  not  picture  these  “illustrations”  but  their  numbers 
323  and  329  seem  to  be  of  the  series,  though  neither  is  in  precious  metal!  No  specimen  of  either 
appears  to  be  in  the  Smithsonian  Mint  Collection. 

Scyphate  or  cup  shaped  coins  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting  by  the  Byzantine  rulers, 
certain  early  Arabians,  and  others.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  worthy  doctor  had  them  in 
mind  as  “hard  to  counterfeit.” 

My  piece,  unknown  to  Adams  and  Woodin,  is  probably  one  of  his  trials.  Apparently  the 
maker  of  this  piece  began  with  a regularly  struck  copper  nickel  cent,  and  from  it  fashioned  a cup- 
shaped flan.  Faint  traces  of  the  original  inscription  “ONE  CENT”  can  still  be  seen  on  the  outside 
of  the  cup,  but  slightly  distorted  and  flattened.  This  cup  shaped  flan  was  then  struck  on  the  inside 
with  the  ordinary  dies  of  the  1859  Indian  head  design,  of  which  it  has  a brilliant  impression.  On 
the  reverse,  so  strong  was  the  blow,  the  “ghost”  of  the  obverse  Indian  is  to  be  seen  making  the 
“ONE  CENT”  almost  illegible. 

In  connection  with  this  new  pattern  or  trial  piece,  we  also  illustrate  two  very  curious  tokens 
or  patterns  of  private  origin,  from  a private  collection  in  New  York.  They  were  seen  by  the  late 
Howland  Wood,  who  said  he  was  not  sure  just  how  they  were  made,  but  he  supposed  they  had 
some  connection  with  the  schemes  of  Barclay.  Being  in  soft  white  metal,  they  were  perhaps 
struck  more  cheaply,  and  may  really  represent  better  than  the  official  patterns,  what  Barclay  had 
in  mind  for  his  original  kind  of  coinage.  If  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  originality  should  not  be 
denied  to  have  been  one  of  his  virtues.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  us  his  ideas  seem  to  have 
been  those  of  an  impractical  visionary.  Nevertheless,  memorials  of  these  bold  and  unusual  experi- 
ments are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  numismatists.  The  private  pieces  show  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  CHORMANN/F/PHILA  on  the  reverse  in  a shield  surrounded  by  an  elaborate 
border;  the  obverses  are  an  Indian  Head  to  1.,  and  a U.  S.  shield,  (also  in  a border)  derived  from 
types  of  the  U.  S.  coinage. 
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ROMAN  REPUBLICAN  COINS  AS  CAMPAIGN  TOKENS 

By  PAUL  PENNINGTON 

Late  in  the  Roman  Republic  the  traditional  coin  types  of  religious  significance  frequently 
gave  place  to  those  extolling  the  ancestors  of  the  particular  monetary  triumvir  who  arranged  for 
the  issue.  A purpose  for  using  such  types  may  have  been  to  impress  the  world  with  the  dis- 
tinguished family  of  which  the  moneyer  was  a member.  The  following  statement  by  Harold 
Mattingly  [Roman  Coins,  page  72]  is  relevant:  “When  the  Trojan  origin  of  Rome  had  come  to 
be  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith,  it  became  fashionable  for  the  great  Roman  houses  to  develop 
‘stemmata’  running  back  into  the  divine  and  heroic  past  of  Greece.  It  became  a sort  of  patent  of 
nobility.  ...  In  the  last  Century  of  the  Republic  the  abuse,  for  such  it  must  be  called,  had  gone 
so  far  that  the  glorification  of  the  family  almost  overlaid  the  true  national  character  of  the  coin- 
age; . . . The  convention  did.  indeed,  become  well  established  that  the  moneyer  should  select  his 
types  with  an  eye  to  the  past  glories  of  his  own  family.” 

If  the  keeping  of  the  glories  of  Roman  history  before  the  populace  had  been  the  motive,  then 
we  should  expect  more  decisive  events,  such  as  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  which  gave  Rome  control 
of  all  Central  Italy,  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  or  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  to  have  been 
referred  to  more  directly  on  the  coinage,  after  the  fashion  later  common  on  Imperial  issues  having 
such  types  as  a warrior  and  fallen  enemy  and  those  inscribed  IVDEA  CAPTA,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  motive  given  by  Mr.  Mattingly,  I suggest  that  of  “vote  getting.”  Quoting 
again  from  the  same  author  [Roman  Coins,  page  29]  : “The  monetary  triumvirate  formed  one  of 
these  minor  offices,  making  up  the  ‘vigintisexvirate’  which  were  held  by  young  senators  at  the  out- 
set of  their  career.  At  the  close  of  the  Republic  it  came  before  the  quaestorship,  but  instances  are 
known  in  which  it  succeeded  it.  The  office  lasted  for  one  year  and  it  was  probably  filled  annually: 
reelection  to  it  was  probably  abnormal.”  (Italics  mine.) 

A young  senator,  aspiring  to  become  consul,  or  eventually  proconsul  of  a rich  province,  was 
given  the  opportunity  by  his  appointment  as  monetary  triumvir  to  keep  his  name  before  the  pub- 
lic on  the  coin  of  the  realm  as  one  whose  ancestors  had  benefited  the  state.  It  would  be  a highly 
civic  minded  senator  who  would  pass  by  this  opportunity  no  politician,  of  any  age,  could  resist. 

Of  course  he  could  not,  in  face  of  public  opinion,  inscribe  his  coins  M MARIVM  AED  FACI 
ORO  VOS  (I  beg  you  to  elect  Marcus  Marius  aedile),  which  is  an  actual  inscription  found  on  a 
wall,1  but  the  monetary  triumvir  did  very  well  within  the  limits  of  a state  coinage  to  boost  his 
candidacy,  perhaps  for  a quaestorship  following  his  year's  service  as  moneyer. 

A denarius  of  M.  METELLVS  Q F is  an  admirable  example  of  a moneyer  placing  his  name 
before  the  public  in  a favorable  light.  The  Macedonian  shield  refers  to  the  triumvir’s  ancestor 
who  added  Macedonia  to  Roman  territory.  No  one  could  object  to  this  commemoration.  The 
elephant  head  on  the  center  of  the  shield  is  also  unassailable,  for  did  not  the  Metelli  capture  all 
the  Carthagenian  elephants  in  the  victory  at  Panormus? 

The  curule  aediles  arranged  for  public  games,  at  their  own  expense;2  and  special  issues  of 

i 

1 E.  H.  Warmington,  "Archaic  Inscriptions.”  (Loeb  Classical  Library),  page  286. 

2 Mattingly,  "Roman  Coins,”  pages  33,  90  and  91  * 
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coins  were  struck  by  them,  bearing  their  names.  The  coins  were  apparently  distributed  for  the 
payment  of  the  entrance  fees.  They  were  the  indirect  means  of  furnishing  an  admission  ticket, 
and  were  politically  expedient  for  they  helped  get  votes  by  their  initial  payment,  and  by  passing 
from  hand  to  hand  advertised  the  donor  again  and  again. 

Plebeian  and  urban  quaestors  also  struck  coins  to  commemorate  the  distribution  of  corn  to 
the  citizens.  The  state  furnished  the  corn  but  the  quaestors  received  the  publicity  by  circulating 
their  names  on  the  coinage.3 

Direct  proof  of  such  political  motives  in  the  choice  of  types  is  lacking,  but  it  was  not  beyond 
the  Roman  politician  to  misuse  a state  function  to  gain  votes.  The  motive  and  the  prevalence  of 
types  harmonious  with  the  hypothesis,  and  the  invariability  of  human  nature  over  the  centuries 
combine  to  persuade  us  to  the  belief  that  the  coinage  was  so  used. 

If  this  seems  straining  the  facts  to  justify  the  idea,  consider  the  scandalous  way  in  which 
Roman  senators  used  the  public  lands  for  their  own  advantage,  and  the  resulting  agitation  for 
land  reform  by  the  Gracchi,  and  the  frequent  prosecutions  of  governors  for  extortion  in  their 
provinces. 


A GOLD  COIN  OF  FAUSTIN  I OF  HAITI 

By  HANS  M.  F.  SCHULMAN 

Recently  the  writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  only  gold  coin  ever  issued  by  the  Isle  of 
Haiti. 

Since  up  to  the  present  time  no  gold  coin  has  ever  been  known  of  this  interesting  West 
Indian  Island,  we  would  like  the  Numismatic  Review  to  record  forever  the  existence  of  this  piece, 
the  20  Gourdes  of  Haiti. 

The  coin  is  about  the  size  of  an  American  $5.00  gold  piece.  Obv.  Bust  of  the  French  Puppet 
Emperor  Faustin  I to  right.  Rx.  Arms  between  date  and  denomination.  Inscription  in  French. 
The  date  is  1854. 

The  largest  denomination  otherwise  known  in  Haiti  is  the  silver  5 Gourdes.  It  is,  however, 
quite  logical  that  a gold  piece  of  20  Gourdes  should  have  been  struck.  As  Haiti  was  always  under 
French  influence  and  the  official  language  spoken  was  French,  no  doubt  they  intended  to  imitate 
the  French  system  of  having  a 5 Franc  silver  piece  and  a 20  Franc  gold  piece.  The  20  Gourdes 
piece  is  larger  than  the  French  20  Francs  and  the  mintmaster  who  struck  this  coin  apparently 
wasn’t  very  familiar  with  the  correct  system.  Specimens  are  extremely  rare,  perhaps  because  issue 
was  confined  to  a few  high  officials. 


3 Mattingly,  “Roman  Coins,”  pages  33,  90  and  91. 
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A JAPANESE  PRIZE-MEDAL 

By  C.  C.  VERMEULE,  III 

Although  there  have  been  described  a group  of  interesting  Japanese  medals  and  decorations 
in  a previous  issue,  several  new  types  have  turned  up  in  this  country  of  late,  one  of  which  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  in  the  light  of  our  present  struggle  to  divorce  the  Japanese  people  from  the 
traditional  military  control  which  has  shackled  them  since  very  ancient  times.  The  piece  in 
question  is  a large  copper-bronze  prize  medal,  struck  for  the  Domestic  Industrial  Exhibition  of 
1895  at  Kyoto  and  evidently  intended  as  a souvenir-prize  to  those  who  contributed  outstanding 
displays.  Tt  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  date  of  this  exhibit  corresponds  with  the  final  com- 
pletion of  Japan’s  initial  process  of  westernization  and  the  commencement  of  her  expansion 
policy  in  the  Sino-Japanese  War  of  that  year  which  has  culminated  in  her  armed  challenge  to  the 
whole  world  about  her. 

The  obverse  is  done  in  the  conventional  style  of  Japanese  currency  with  the  legend  in  written 
brush  characters;  in  the  center  stands  the  Emperor  Jimmu  with  arms  folded,  facing  right,  and 
wearing  the  garb  of  a Chinese  warrior  of  about  the  sixth  century  A.D.,  an  anachronism  analogous 
to  the  medieval  custom  of  painters  who  represented  Christ  in  contemporary  Dutch,  Italian  or 
Spanish  garb.  A cloud  behind  his  head  denotes  heavenly  grace  or  divine  origin.  The  border 
legend  from  the  right  reads  NAIKOKUKANGYO  HAKURANKAI  (DOMESTIC  INDUS- 
TRIAL ENCOURAGEMENT  EXHIBIT)— KYOTO  (KYOTO)— MEIJINIJUHACHINEN 
(TWENTY-EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  MEIJI)  or  1895. 

On  the  reverse  side  we  see  a departure,  or  a return  as  is  common  on  Japanese  medals,  to  the 
modern  seal  script ; around  a large  Chrysanthemum  flower,  again  reading  from  right  to  left  in  all 
directions,  we  find  the  following:  JIMMUTENNOSOKUIKIGEN  (COMMEMORATION  OF 
THE  ACCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE  OF  THE  EMPEROR  JIMMU),  YUKO  (FOR 
MERIT),  NI-SEN-GO-HYAKU-GO-JU-GO-NEN  (YEAR  2555).  This  last  date  is  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  Japanese  calendar  which  dates  from  Jimmu's  accession  in  660  B.C.;  the  year 
2555  would  thus  be  1895  A.D.  The  medal  is  68  mm.  in  diameter  and  is  enclosed  in  a typically 
Japanese  lacquer  box  with  the  following  inlaid  inscription:  YUKOSHOHAI  (MEDAL  FOR 
MERIT). 

In  this  glorification  of  the  warlike  founder  of  the  Japanese  Empire  who  conquered  the 
aboriginal  Ainu  tribes  in  Japan  and  drove  them  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and  the  tribute 
to  home  enterprises  which  we  have  always  associated  with  the  peaceful,  scenic  Japan  of  travel 
folders  and  party  favors,  wre  see  the  military  or  Bushido  spirit  which  Japan’s  leaders  have  tried 
to  foster  in  the  people  especially  since  the  so-called  Meiji  Restoration  of  1868.  A remembrance 
of  the  ascending  to  power  of  Japan’s  first  emperor  on  this  medal  is  but  another  step  in  the 
imperial  policy  of  educating  the  Japanese  in  the  warlike  glories  of  their  rulers  and  the  pre- 
destined greatness  of  the  Yamato  Minzoku — the  Japanese  Race. 
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UNIQUE  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  COINS 

By  S.  V.  HAGLEY 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  New  South  Wales.] 

The  gold  issues  of  the  Australian  Mints  have  already  been  the  subject  of  much  research  by 
well  known  authorities  on  the  i\ustralian  Coinage.  It  is  therefore  surprising  to  discover  specimens 
apparently  unknown  to  such  men  as  the  late  Dr.  Andrews,  A.  G.  Chitty,  A.  S.  Kenyon,  etc.  The 
discovery  of  a previously  inedited  specimen  is,  at  any  time,  a great  occasion  in  the  affairs  of  a 
numismatist;  when  this  specimen  belongs  to  his  favourite  series,  the  Commonwealth  Mintages, 
it  is  indeed  an  important  event. 

The  following  gold  coins  were  obtained  by  me  some  years  ago,  and  appear  to  have  been 
unknown  to  previous  writers  on  the  subject.  To  apply  the  term  “unique”  in  regard  to  a specimen 
is  risky,  but,  as  a set,  it  appears  that  these  are  indeed  unique.  They  were  struck  for  the  late  Mr. 
N.  Reid,  a friend  and  clubmate  of  Baron  Von  Arnheim,  the  then  Deputy  Master  of  the  Sydney 
Mint,  and  were  obtained  by  me  from  his  son. 

The  set  comprises  the  ±5,  £2,  £1,  and  half  sovereign  gold  pieces  of  the  Imperial  type,  but  with 
the  mint  mark  S as  on  the  usual  Sydney  gold  coins  (all  dated  1902). 

The  sovereign  and  half  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  current  issues  and  are  in  no  way  rare  or 
remarkable.  Of  these  there  were  2,813,000  sovereigns  and  84,000  halves  struck.  But  up  to  the 
present  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  more  than  one  of  each  of  the  £5  and  £2  exist.  No 
mention  of  dies  for  these  two  denominations  is  made  in  the  Mint  Reports  for  1902  or  1887, 
although  in  the  latter  year  it  appears  that  specimens  of  both  were  struck. 

The  £5  and  £2  dated  1887  and  with  the  mint  mark  S brought  £257  and  £80  respectively  at  a 
London  auction  some  years  ago,  and  the  specimens  under  review  must  be  considered  of  equal 
rarity.  In  the  Royal  Mint  Museum  catalogue  it  is  mentioned  that  both  of  these  denominations 
were  struck  as  specimens  in  1893,  but  I have  been  unable  to  locate  the  specimens. 

The  Sydney  Mint  was  opened  on  14th  May,  1855,  and  closed  down  in  1926.  During  the  70 
odd  years  of  its  operations  the  only  years  in  which  the  £5  and  £2  pieces  were  struck  were  1887, 
1893  and  1902.  Neither  the  Melbourne  nor  Perth  branches  struck  other  than  the  sovereign  and 
halves. 

• Description  of  Specimens 

Five  Pound  Piece,  1902 : 

Obv.  EDWARD  VS  VII  DEI  GRA : BRITT  : OMN  : REX  FID  : DEF  : IND  : IMP  : 

Head  of  the  king  uncrowned,  to  the  right,  with  DeS  below  (De  Saulles)  in  small  letters. 
Rev.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon:  below  the  date  1902  and  in  small  letters  B.P.  A small  S 
(Sydney  mint  mark)  on  the  ground  below  the  dragon.  Milled  edges. 

Two  Pound  Piece,  1902 : 

Similar  to  £5  piece.  Milled  edges. 

Sovereign,  1902 : 

Obv.  ED  WARD  VS  VII  D:  G:  BRITT  : OMN  : REX  F:  D:  IND:  IMP: 

Head  of  king  as  on  £5  piece. 

Rev.  Similar  to  £5  piece.  Milled  edges. 

Half  Sovereign,  1902  : Similar  to  Sovereign.  Milled  edges. 


J a nuar  y , 19  4 6 
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ASSIGNATS  AND  PRIVATE  COINAGE 

By  EDWARD  KNOBLOCH 

In  1789,  Louis  XVI,  under  great  pressure,  convened  the  States  General.  When  this  Repre- 
sentative Body  found  the  National  Treasury  empty,  many  ideas  to  fill  the  coffers  were  put  to  use. 
Unfortunately  all  failed,  but  in  November  of  the  same  year  an  issue  of  Assignats1  was  proposed. 
The  authorization  for  this  paper  money  was  decreed  in  December  1789  but  the  Assignats  did  not 
appear  until  the  latter  part  of  1790. 

All  went  well  until  it  was  lound  easy  to  keep  the  presses  running  even  though  the  money  in 
the  Treasury  was  insufficient  to  cover  the  value  of  the  printed  bills.  The  people  began  to  dis- 
trust the  paper  money  and  hoarded  all  the  coin  they  could.  As  the  shortage  became  acute,  private 
banking  houses-  issued  silver  and  copper  coins  redeemable  for  Assignats  at  any  of  their  branch 
banks.  This  was  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  Government  Currency.  The  reason  for  issuing 
Assignats  was  to  fill  the  National  Treasury,  but  as  the  Assignats  decreaed  in  value,  private  issues 
increased,  thereby  decreasing  still  further  the  value  of  Government  Issues.  The  government  soon 
discovered  that  the  people  refused  Treasury  Notes  and  would  accept  only  private  coins.  There- 
fore, on  September  3,  1792,  a decree  was  passed  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  coins,  upon  which 
the  words,  "REMBOURSABLE  EN  ASSIGNATS,”  appeared.  Although  quite  a few  banking 
houses  formerly  issued  coins,  the  Monneron  Brothers  were  the  only  ones  to  continue  after  the 
decree,  but  we  notice  that  the  words  ‘ REMBOURSABLE  EN  ASSIGNATS’  are  missing  and  the 
wTord  “PATENTE”  is  substituted.  “PATENTE”  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  English;  that  is,  a 
license.  The  Monneron  Brothers  continued  to  issue  coins  until  near  the  end  of  the  year  (1792), 
when  the  government  suppressed  private  issues  of  coins  and  currency. 


1 The  Assignat  was  a pledge  or  obligation  with  security  issued  by  the  government.  The  security  or  money  to  back  the 
Assignats  was  received  by  the  addition  of  Church  Property  to  the  State,  religion  being  unpopular  at  this  time.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  land  was  said  to  be  between  2,000,000,000  and  3,000,000,000  livres. 

2 Branch  Banks  inscribed  on  edges  of  Figures  2 and  3 : 

PARIS,  MARSEILLES,  LYON,  ROUEN,  NANTES,  STRASBOURG, 

Inscribed  edges  of  Figures  4 and  5 : 

LA  CONFIANCE  ALTGMENTE  LA  VALEUR. 

a) .  This  inscription  can  be  interpreted  as  hinting: 

Because  of  the  confidence  placed  in  our  coins  we  have  been  able  to  decrease  t^  metallic  content. 

b)  . Ora  more  subtle  meaning : 

Because  the  government  issues  were  worthless  you  will  have  to  accept  our  coins  whether  or  not  the  metallic 
content  is  as  high  as  it  should  be. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

It  has  been  decided  to  make  volumes  of  the  Numismatic  Review  coincide  with  the  calendar 
year;  and  our  Ninth  number  bears  the  date  January,  1946.  We  apologize  for  delay! 

The  Editors  may  be  seen  by  appointment  at  the  office  of  the  Numismatic  Review 
We  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  loss  or  damage  of  unsolicited  manuscripts,  but  all  reason 
able  care  will  be  taken  of  them.  Identity  of  authors  of  all  articles  including  those  unsigned  or 
under  pen  names  must  be  known  to  the  editors 

Acceptance  of  articles  rests  finally  with  the  editor. 
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PERSONAL  MEDALS  WITHOUT  PORTRAITS 

By  JOHN  ROKESMITH 

However  interesting  the  Hebraic  medals  described  in  No.  8 by  Dr.  Kisch  may  be,  it  seems 
to  me  that  personal  medals  without  portrait  are  less  unusual  than  he  supposes  them  to  be.  I 
recall  a number  of  coins  issued  on  the  deaths  of  German  rulers  which  contain  inscriptions  alone. 
The  fact  they  were  used  as  money,  to  some  extent,  robs  them  of  purely  medallic  character. 

But  there  are  a good  many  ‘'numismatic  cards”  both  in  the  Canadian  and  the  United  States 
series,  issued  by  coin-collectors  in  honor  of  themselves— a practice  surely  little  less  modest  than 
the  issuing  of  a medal  by  a man  in  honor  of  his  own  brother.  And  these  often  carry  no  portrait. 
See  Breton,  Nos.  578,  etc.,  etc. 

Besides  that  Mahometans  have  a dislike  of  pictures,  and  we  may  cite  medals  issued  in  honor 
of  such  persons  that  avoid  all  save  an  inscription. 

Zay,  in  his  Histoire  Monetaire  des  Colonies  Francoises,  Paris,  1892,  p.  293,  describes  a 
French  medal  issued  in  honor  of  the  three  ambassadors  from  Tippoo  Sahib  to  the  French,  to  wit — 
Mahomet  Dervish  Khan,  Akbar  Ali  Khan,  and  Mahomet  Osman  Khan  in  1788. 

And  Bucknill,  Coins  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  London.  1931,  p.  199ff,  describes  some  curious 
pieces  with  Arabic  inscriptions  issued  by  the  more  or  less  eccentric  Englishman,  Admiral  William 
Sidney  Smith,  with  inscriptions  in  Arabic,  which  date  some  years  after  1812.  Until  recently  they 
were  supposed  to  be  coins  of  some  sort. 

A COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  OF  SLOVAKIA,  1944 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Bruno  Klaus,  of  160  East  86th  Street,  New  York,  we  can 
describe  an  interesting  coin  issued  by  Slovakia,  on  5th  anniversary  of  independence  (under 
German  protection)  March  14,  1944. 

Obverse.  Above  VERNI  SEBE-SVORNE  NAPRED,  below  1939.14.III.1944.  Bust  of  Dr. 
Tiso  draped  to  right. 

Reverse.  Above  SLOVENSKA  REPUBLIKA;  in  field  50— Ks;  below  mintmark  Kr.  (for 
Kremnitz).  Shield  with  cross  (of  two  bars)  above  mountains,  wreath  below. 

Silver,  33  mm.  Borders  dotted.  Reeded  edge.  Weight,  16.65  gm. 

No  details  are  yet  available  about  the  issue,  of  which  we  have  a specimen;  but  it  is  presumed 
that  the  issue  was  not  in  very  great  quantity.  Silver  must  have  been  rather  scarce  in  Axis  territory 
in  March  1944,  but  of  course  Slovakia  is  a center  of  a mining  district.  J.  B.  STACK. 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  announce  having  seen  another  commemorative  silver  coin  of  Slovakia, 
denomination,  10  Koriin. 

Obverse.  SLOVENSKA  REPUBLIKA—  1944.  Arms;  double  cross  on  mountains  in  shield, 
in  rays. 

Reverse.  PRIBINA  861  KNIEZA  SLOVENSKA— DESAT  KORUN.  Prince  standing  be- 
tween bishop  and  soldier  before  table  or  altar,  on  which  signature,  which  may  be  Haierslev.  10  Ks. 
(Silver,  29  mm.  6.9  gm. — plain  edge).  Ed. 


January,  1 9 4 6 . 
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OTHER  NEW  ISSUES 

Uruguay:  The  new  1 Peso  shows  the  head  of  Artigas  to  right. 

Date  1942,  inscription  Republic  Oriental  del  Uruguay. 

Reverse:  Jaguar,  sun  rays  in  the  Background,  value,  “1  Peso’’  underneath,  mintmark  So  for 
Santiago.  The  obverse  is  similar  to  the  SO  Centimos  and  the  5 Pesos  in  gold ; reverse  is  similar  to 
the  10  Centesimos  1930  & 1936. 

Japan:  a new  10  Sen  in  Aluminum  on  a smaller  planchet  made  its  appearance.  The  obverse: 
Dai  Nippon  on  top,  19th  year  of  the  Showa  Era  on  the  bottom.  Reverse:  Value  ten  Sen,  Chrysan- 
themum on  top,  Paulownia  flower  on  bottom.  The  planchet  is  holed,  date  is  1944. 

Norway:  a 5 Ore  dated  1942  was  issued  during  the  German  occupation.  The  obverse  shows 
the  shield  with  the  Norwegian  Lion,  “Norge’’  above.  The  reverse  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
the  earlier  bronze  coin  of  this  value.  Value  5 Ore  date  1942  and  mintmark,  three  ornaments.  The 
coin  was  struck  in  iron  and  is  the  same  size  as  the  last  bronze  coin  of  1938. 

We  illustrate,  somewhat  enlarged,  three  specimens  of  card  money  used  recently  by  American 
troops  in  the  FIJI  ISLANDS. 

E.  Kraus. 

PHILIPPINE  VICTORY  PAPER  MONEY 

We  have  now  seen  the  full  set  of  Philippine  “Victory”  money.  The  One  Peso  has  a portrait 
of  Mabini ; the  Two  Pesos  the  portrait  of  Rizal ; the  Five  Pesos  has  McKinley,  and  the  Ten  Pesos 
shows  Washington. 

They  are  all  marked  “Victory  Series,  No.  66”  and  all  have  the  blue  seals  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines.  On  the  Reverses  they  are  surcharged  in  black  ink  with  the  word 
VICTORY. 


FRENCH  INVASION  NOTES  DEMONETIZED 

REPUBLIQUE  FRANCAISE 

DELEGATION  1800  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. 

du  Washington  6,  D.  C 

GOUVERNEMENT  PROVISOIRE  ' P.  O Box  3157 

aux  

ETATS  UNIS  HObart  7700 

L ’ATTACHE  FINANCIER 

Exchange  of  French  Currency  and  Short-term  Obligations 

The  paper  currency  issued  prior  to  June  4,  1945,  by  the  Bank  of  France  in  the  denominations 
of  50,  100,  1,000  and  5,000  frances  ceased  to  be  legal  tender  as  of  June  4,  1945.  Such  currency  held 
by  persons  or  institutions  in  the  United  States  will  be  exchanged,  under  certain  conditions,  for 
franc  accounts  in  Banks  in  France,  except  that  holders  of  a total  of  1,000  francs  or  less  will  be 
given  new  notes  in  exchange. 
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Tricolor  currency  in  the  same  denominations  issued  for  the  use  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France  will  also  be  exchanged.  However,  currency  issued  by  central  banks  in  French 
territory  outside  Continental  France,  such  as  the  Bank  of  Morocco,  the  Bank  of  Algeria,  etc., 
will  continue  to  retain  its  legal-tender  status. 

The  following  short-term  5-yr  or  less  obligations  of  the  French  Treasury  will  be  exchanged 
or  redeemed : 

“Bons  du  Tresor”  75-105-day,  6-month,  1-yr,  2-yr 

“Bons  du  Tresor,”  1-yr  issued  for  the  “Caisse  des  Pensions  de  Guerre” 

“Bons  d’Armement” 

“Bons  de  la  Defense  Nationale” 

“Bonds  d’Epargne” 

“Bons  de  la  Liberation” 

“Bons  de  la  Caisse  Nationale  de  Credit  Agricole”  5-yr 

Deposit  of  the  old-type  currency"  and  of  the  above-mentioned  obligations  must  be  made  with 
the  appropriate  consular  offices  not  later  than  June  24.  Deposits  of  obligations  and  currency  must 
be  made  in  separate  containers.  The  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  institution  making  the 
deposit,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  when  the  deposit  is  made  by  some  other  person  or 
institution  must  be  indicated  on  the  container.  With  each  deposit  of  obligations  must  be  enclosed 
a list  of  the  obligations  deposited  indicating  the  number  of  obligations  of  each  issue  and  denomina- 
tion, the  date  and  serial  number  of  each  obligation  and  the  total  amount  to  be  exchanged  or 
redeemed. 

In  the  case  of  banking  institutions  holding  large  amounts  of  currencj'  or  obligations,  the  con- 
sular offices  are  authorized  to  waive  the  deposit  and  such  holders  should  communicate  with  the 
appropriate  consular  office  as  to  the  procedure  that  they  must  follow". 

All  necessary  information  will  be  given  to  the  depositors  of  currency  and  obligations  by  the 
French  consular  offices.  The  location  of  the  French  consular  offices  and  the  areas  served  by 
them  are : 

Chancery  of  French  Embassy,  2129  Wyoming  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. : District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland,  Porto  Rico. 

French  Consulate  General,  610  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. : Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New" 
York,  Yermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Delaware. 

French  Consulate  General,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois:  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio.  Kentucky. 

French  Consulate  General,  Maison  Blanche  Bldg.,  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans:  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

French  Consulate  General,  690  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  California,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Colorado.  Wyoming,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Alaska,  Hawaii. 
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Plate  VIII 
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Will  be  redeemed  by 
the  F i n ijyic  e Officer 
U.S.A.F.I.Kf0n  presen* 
tation  sfhtflES  ONE 


USAPIF 

GOOD  FOE 

W i 1 1 be  redeemed  by 

ONEJ3ENT 

the  F t n ale  e Officer 
U.S.A.F.l.F.^On  presen- 

At  Font  Exchange  A.P.O. 

tation  sfmES  ONE 

or  Eed  Crons  ONLY. 
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THE  BACKGROUND  OF  OUR  INVASION  CURRENCY 

We  reprint  the  following  from  Secretary  Morgenthau’s 
final  report,  dated  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  21,  1945. 

B.  Military  Financial  Operations 

The  fact  that  our  Army  and  Navy  have  had  to  fight  this  war  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  has 
resulted  in  a multitude  of  foreign  currency  and  foreign  exchange  problems  such  as  no  other  mili- 
tary force  in  history  has  had  to  meet.  Under  my  direction,  the  Treasury  Department  has  worked 
closely  with  the  military  on  these  problems  in  all  their  campaigns  and  in  the  planning  which 
preceded  the  campaigns.  From  the  time  in  1942  when  the  Treasury  provided  the  gold  coin  which 
General  Clark  carried  with  him  on  his  secret  mission  to  North  Africa  by  submarine,  the  Treasury 
has  been  helping  the  military  to  meet  the  monetary  problems  of  waging  warfare  in  foreign 
countries. 

Each  major  campaign  posed  new  problems.  The  Treasury  Department  undertook  a thorough 
analysis  of  the  economies  of  the  countries  in  which  the  United  States  military  forces  would  oper- 
ate. From  the  first  it  was  recognized  that  we  would  need  suitable  currencies  with  which  to  buy 
food  and  pay  for  labor,  and  our  troops  would  have  to  receive  their  pay  in  a form  which  would 
enable  them  to  buy  locally  without  creating  economic  chaos  behind  our  lines.  Exchange  rates 
with  the  dollar  were  needed  for  each  currency  used.  The  financial  arangements  had  to  be  consum- 
mated in  the  planning  stage  of  each  military  operation. 

Negotiations  with  our  allied  governments-in-exile  prior  to  military  operations  for  the  libera- 
tion of  their  territories  resulted  in  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  local  currency  for  military  use. 
Agreement  was  reached  on  the  military  rate  of  exchange  between  the  United  States  dollar  and  the 
local  currency.  In  enemy  countries,  since  there  were  no  governments  with  which  to  deal,  the 
armed  forces  were  provided  with  special  currencies  and  appropriate  rates  of  exchange  were  estab- 
lished. Such  arrangements  were  made  in  cooperation  with  the  'United  Kingdom  or  the  Soviet 
Government  or  both,  as  was  appropriate. 

Much  of  the  special  currencies  used  by  our  armed  forces  was  designed  and  printed  in  the 
United  States  under  conditions  where  great  secrecy  and  speed  were  essential.  To  assist  in  this, 
the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  were  made  available,  and  the  facilities  of 
American  commercial  firms  were  also  enlisted. 

New  accounting  procedures  were  necessary,  and  these  were  planned  and  put  into  operation. 
Where  advances  of  special  currencies  (such  as  the  Allied  Military  mark)  or  of  currencies  of  Allied 
countries  (such  as  the  French  franc)  are  received  by  the  United  States  armed  forces,  a charge  is 
made  against  the  appropriated  funds  of  the  War  or  Navy  Departments,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  amount  of  the  dollar  equivalent  of  the  local  currency  advances.  This  is  computed  at  the  rate 
of  exchange  being  used  for  military  transactions.  These  United  States  dollars  are  placed  in 
special  deposit  accounts  established  for  each  currency  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  way  Congressional  control  over  the  expenditures  of  the  armed  forces  is  maintained, 
regardless  of  whether  full  settlement  in  dollars  is  made  for  the  advances  obtained  by  the  armed 
forces. 
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Invasion  Currency 

When  we  prepared  to  invade  enemy  countries,  and  countries  occupied  by  the  enemy,  we  could 
not  plan  to  use  customary  procedures  for  countries  which  have  not  been  battlefields  of  the  war. 
From  the  outside,  we  could  not  know  with  certainty  what  we  would  encounter  in  enemy-held 
territory.  In  Tunisia,  the  Germans  flooded  the  territory  with  French  francs,  paid  out  with  a 
lavish  hand,  in  the  hope  of  setting  loose  an  uncontrollable  inflation,  as  they  did  so  much  more 
thoroughly  in  Greece.  In  Sicily,  the  Germans  ordered  the  banks  to  burn  Italian  currency  before 
our  forces  arrived.  We  had  to  be  ready  to  meet  both  these  tactics,  as  well  as  others  which  have 
been  used  against  us.  We  needed  to  assure  our  troops  of  necessary  currency,  without  depending 
on  local  banks  (because  we  might  find  banks  destroyed,  or  unusable  because  their  management’s 
loyalty  was  questionable),  without  knowing  whether  civilian  government  would  be  in  condition  to 
permit  normal  business  transactions,  and  without  the  opportunity  (in  the  case  of  enemy  and 
French  territory)  of  making  arrangements  in  advance  with  a recognized  government.  We  had  to 
anticipate  the  possibility  that  we  would  be  required  to  provide  currency  for  civilian  needs,  before 
local  self-government  could  be  re-established  in  liberated  areas.  Our  assault  forces  would  precede 
even  a recognized  government.  We  might  find  that  the  mayor  of  the  first  town  liberated  needed 
money  urgently  to  keep  his  police  force  on  the  job,  to  hire  laborers  to  clear  the  streets,  or  for  a 
host  of  other  work  needed  an  acceptable  currency  so  they  could  hire  local  civilians.  It  is  obvi- 
ously easier  to  hire  a crew  of  laborers  to  unload  ships  if  we  pay  them  in  cash  at  the  end  of  each 
day,  rather  than  give  them  receipts  and  tell  them  to  submit  their  claims  for  future  collection. 

However,  our  currency  programs  had  to  be  suited  to  the  very  diverse  conditions  that  were 
found  in  the  countries  in  which  our  troops  fought.  In  North  Africa  we  first  used  specially  prepared 
yellow  seal  dollars  and  then  North  African  currency.  In  Italy,  we  again  used  yellow  seal  currency 
in  the  early  weeks  of  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  but  we  soon  introduced  a specially  prepared  Allied 
Military  lire.  In  France  the  allied  forces  landed  on  the  Normandy  beaches  with  “supplemental 
francs”  printed  in  the  United  States,  while  in  Belgium  and  in  the  Netherlands  our  military  forces 
used  the  currencies  which  had  been  prepared  by  their  respective  governments  in  London.  In 
Germany  Allied  Military  marks  had  been  prepared  in  advance  and  for  Austria,  Allied  Military 
schillings.  In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Netherlands  Indies  guilders  obtained  from  the  Nether- 
lands Government  were  provided  to  our  troops.  In  the  Philippines,  new  “Victory  Pesos”  were 
produced  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  for  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment and  made  available  to  us  in  exchange  for  dollars.  On  Okinawa  our  valiant  troops  are 
being  paid  Military  yen.  Thus  we  have  made  available  to  the  Army  and  Navy  the  full  experience 
of  the  Treasury  in  dealing  with  financial  problems  and  we  hope  that  we  have  thereby  made  a sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  each  of  the  Allied  countries  the  invasion  currency  used  was  not  in  any  sense  a currency  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  provided  by  the  local  government  of  the  liberated  country  itself,  and 
such  government  or  its  central  bank  is  solely  responsible  for  the  redemption  of  the  currency. 
We  pay  in  U.  S.  dollars  for  the  foreign  currency  we  use  for  net  troop  pay  and  certain  other  strictly 
military  expenditures  not  covered  by  reverse  lend-lease.  The  moment  any  such  disbursements 
are  made  by  Army  Finance  officers  Washington  is  notified  and  the  dollar  amount  is  taken  from 
the  Army  appropriation  and  set  up  in  a special  account  in  the  Treasury.  A similar  procedure  is 
followed  with  Navy  expenditures.  Thus,  Congressional  control  over  the  size  of  Army  and  Navy 
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appropriations  is  strictly  maintained.  Generals  Eisenhower  and  MacArthur  and  Admiral  Nimitz 
are  supplied  with  ample  local  currency  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  operating  and  the  Allied 
government  is  paid  later  when  the  accounts  are  balanced  up. 

Currency  Practices  of  Our  Allies 

Our  allies  have  followed  similar  procedures  in  providing  currency  for  their  military  forces  in 
foreign  lands.  The  British  used  a British  Military  Authority  note*,  denominated  in  pounds  in 
their  early  operations  in  Africa;  again,  side  by  side  with  our  yellow  seal  dollar,  in  North  Africa 
and  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  Sicilian  operations ; and,  only  a few  months  ago,  in  the  operations 
in  Greece.  The  British  joined  us  in  the  use  of  AM  lire  in  Italy.  British  arrangements  with  the 
Western  European  countries  for  currency  are  much  the  same  as  ours.  Canada  is  being  supplied 
with  francs  and  guilders  in  the  same  way.  The  Russian  forces  introduced  a military  lei  in  their 
invasion  of  Rumania,  and  are  today  using  the  same  AM  mark  in  eastern  Germany  and  in  Austria 
as  we  are  using  in  our  occupation  zones.  We  have  planned  with  our  Allies  for  the  use  of  money  as 
well  as  for  the  use  of  other  weapons  of  war. 


Financing  of  U.  S.  Army  in  China 

The  U.  S.  Army  began  its  activities  in  China  in  July  1942.  From  the  very  beginning,  because 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  in  China,  particularly  the  existence  of  an  advanced  inflationary  situa- 
tion, our  troops  have  been  paid  in  U.  S.  currency.  This  has  been  done  with  the  permission  of  the 
Chinese  Government. 

The  problem  of  procurement  for  the  Army  in  China  was  not  very  serious  until  the  end  of 
1943  because  our  military  establishments  in  China  were  still  comparatively  small.  However,  with 
the  stepping  up  of  our  military  program  in  China  toward  the  end  of  1943,  particularly  the  build- 
ing of  large  air  bases,  it  became  necessary  to  re-examine  the  question  of  how  to  finance  U.  S.  Army 
procurement  in  China.  Following  negotiations  with  the  Chinese,  it  was  arranged  that  periodic 
settlements  be  made  with  China  for  advances  of  local  currency  and  for  supplies,  services  and 
military  construction  furnished  the  U.  S.  forces  in  China. 

On  January  22,  1945,  I announced  that  the  Treasury  Department  had  just  completed  transfer 
to  the  Republic  of  China  of  S210  million  in  settlement  for  such  advances. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  assisted  the  Chinese  in  obtaining  the  necessary  facilities  to 
print  Chinese  currency  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  necessary  transport  facilities  to  ship 
such  currency  to  China. 

Financial  Settlement 

It  is  necessary  to  prepare  now  for  the  financial  settlement  which  will  ultimately  close  out  our 
military  operations  in  many  countries.  To  this  end  I have  instructed  the  technical  staffs  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  consult  with  the  accounting  officers  of  War  and  the  Navy  Departments, 
and  to  prepare  the  records  and  to  institute  steps  leading  towards  the  liquidation  of  financial  ques- 
tions between  the  governments  involved. 
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NORWEGIAN  PAPER  MONEY 

We  reprint  the  following  advertisement  of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Consulate  General,  from  the 
New  York  Times,  September  19,  1945. 

Redemption  of  Norwegian  Krone  Notes 

Registration  of  Bank  Deposits,  Securities,  Etc 

brom  September  9,  1 945*,  the  Norges  Bank  (Bank  of  Norway)  krone  notes  have  ceased  to  be 
legal  tender;  and  transfer  of,  or  payment  with,  such  notes  is  prohibited.  The  notes  must  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Consulate  General  in  New  York  before  October  6,  1945,  accompanied  by  a signed 
declaration  stating  when  and  in  which  manner  the  notes  were  acquired.  Only  notes  legally 
acquired  and  exported  will  be  recognized  by  Norges  Bank,  and  the  amount  will  be  credited  to 
bank  accounts  (partially  blocked)  in  Norway  for  the  owner. 

We  reprint  the  following  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  7 , 1945. 

ITALIAN  COUNTERFEIT  TURNS  OUT  AWFUL 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  6 (UP). — -Seven  Italian  counterfeiters,  with  three  print  shops  set  up 
in  Milan  to  produce  United  States  $50  bills,  made  an  “awful  mistake,”  secret  service  agents  said 
today. 

“This  note,”  the  currency  was  worded,  “is  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and 
is  redeemable  in  awful  money  at  the  United  States  Treasury  or  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank.” 

Army  officials  caught  the  counterfeiters  before  they  put  the  money  in  circulation,  the  secret 
service  said. 

1 WO- JIM  A MEDAL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  MEDALISTS 

W^e  have  seen  the  new  Iwo-Jima  medal,  modelled  by  Mr.  Rene  P.  Chambellan.  On  this  occa- 
sion it  gives  us  pleasure  to  record  our  admiration  of  the  designs,  because  we  think  the  artist  has 
succeeded  in  solving  a very  difficult  problem  with  outstanding  skill  and  has  imparted  to  his  work 
the  inspirational  qualities  of  Rosenthal’s  epic  photograph  of  the  flag  raising  on  Mt.  Surabachi  on 
Iwo-Jima.  The  picture  has  in  unexpected  ways  the  quality  of  a painting,  and  it  is  natural  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  also  to  give  it  medallic  commemoration.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
there  are  certain  fundamental  differences  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  bas  relief.  Mere 
faithful  copying  is  of  course  easy  enough  for  any  competent  artist.  But  there  are  necessarily 
slight  and  subtle  .variations  in  making  the  bas-relief ; certain  differences  must  be  overcome,  and 
the  design  must  be  in  harmony  with  a round  “frame.”  W’e  feel  that  it  is  in  handling  this  problem 
that  Mr.  Chambellan  has  succeeded  so  beautifully.  This  is  not  just  a good  modern  medal,  but  a 
fine  medal  judged  aside  from  time  and  place.  It  is  uncommon  that  a piece  of  such  immediate  and 
timely  interest  (for  the  Iwo-Jima  picture  has  been  the  theme  of  the  recent  7th  Bond  Sale)  should 
have  so  universal  an  artistic  appeal.  The  reverse  is  very  simple — no  doubt  for  contrast  with  the 
complex  design  of  the  obverse.  Is  this  the  secret,  that  art  depends  on  true  feeling  as  well  as  skill  ? 
However,  it  may  be  we  are  delighted  with  this  medal,  and  send  our  congratulations  to  the  artist 
and  to  the  Society.  " Eds, 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 

Query.  How  can  one  tell  THE  OBVERSE  AND  REVERSE  OF  ANCIENT  COINS? 
— E.  E.  F. 

Answer.  In  the  descriptions  of  ancient  coins  it  is  often  found  that  the  obverse  is  confused 
with  the  reverse.  For  example,  on  the  well  known  coins  of  Corinth,  the  side  bearing  the  head  of 
Athena  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  obverse,  and  the  side  with  Pegasus,  the  reverse.  The  fact  is 
that  the  opposite  is  true. 

A study  of  the  history  of  the  earliest  methods  of  coin  manufacturing  will  show  which  side  of 
the  coin  is  the  obverse  and  which  the  reverse.  The  distinction  is  technical,  and  does  not  necessarily 
depend  on  which  side  of  the  coin  has  the  human  head. 

The  basic  tools  of  the  earliest  mints  for  the  actual  striking  of  the  coins  were  an  anvil,  punch, 
pliers  to  hold  the  punch,  and  hammer. 

The  earliest  coins  had  a design  on  one  side  only.  The  other  side  had  an  incused  mark,  of  no 
particular  significance,  caused  by  the  punch.  If  the  end  of  the  punch  was  smooth,  it  would  merely 
slip  off  the  coin  when  hit  by  the  hammer.  Hence,  it  was  made  with  deep  markings  to  dig  into  the 
metal  to  prevent  sliding.  Thus,  on  the  electrum  staters  of  Lydia,  the  obverse  die  which  shows  the 
facing  heads  of  a lion  and  bull  was  obviously  set  in  the  anvil  and  the  coin,  when  struck,  was  held 
in  place  by  a punch.  The  reverse  of  the  coin  merely  shows  some  jagged  lines  caused  by  the  punch 
digging  into  the  coin  to  hold  it  in  place. 

On  the  early  coins  of  Aegina  the  obverse  is  the  tortoise,  the  die  of  which  was  set  into  the 
anvil,  and  the  incused  reverse  pattern  merely  the  punch  mark.  This  punch  mark  was  in  the  form 
of  a square  with  alternating  level  and  impressed  segments  resulting  in  what  is  called  the  mill-sail 
pattern. 

The  process  above  described  demonstrates  that  the  obverse  of  the  coin  is  the  side  made  from 
the  anvil  die. 

Subsequently  the  practice  arose  on  engraving  a more  meaningful  design  for  the  punch.  On  the 
early  coins  of  Thebes  the  obverse  is  a shield,  and  on  the  reverse  in  the  center  of  the  customary 
mill-sail  pattern  is  the  Greek  letter  theta,  the  initial  of  the  issuing  city.  In  Syracuse  a small 
female  head  occupied  the  hub  of  the  mill-sail  design. 

From  this  phase  there  developed  the  custom  of  engraving  a full  scale  design  on  the  punch. 
On  the  early  coins  of  Athens  the  head  of  Athena  is  obviously  struck  from  the  anvil  die,  and  the 
owl  on  the  reverse  from  the  punch  die.  On  these  and  on  numerous  other  contemporary  issues,  the 
punch  caused  the  reverse  design  to  be  framed  in  an  incused  square,  a result  of  the  metal  curling 
up  around  the  punch  as  it  sunk  into  the  coin  under  the  blows  of  the  hammer. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  obverse  and  reverse  comes  when  the  punch  was  engraved  with 
a design  of  ample  width  to  cover  the  blank.  Still  it  is  possible  on  ancient  coins  to  tell  which  die 
was  set  in  the  anvil  and  which  was  the  punch,  for  on  specimens  not  perfectly  struck  the  edge  of 
the  punch  die  leaves  its  mark. 

The  most  common  examples  of  obverses  and  reverses  which  are  most  often  confused,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  coins  of  Corinth  above  mentioned,  are  the  well  known  dekadrachms  of  Syracuse,  on 
which  the  obverse  is  the  victorious  quadriga  and  the  reverse  the  head  of  Persephone.  On  the 
coins  of  Tarentum,  the  side  with  the  horseman  is  the  obverse  and  the  side  showing  Taras  on  a 
dolphin  is  the  reverse. 

Note:  On  modern  coins,  unless  technical  information  is  available,  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
determine  the  obverse  with  certainty,  but  it  is  customary  to  assume  the  more  important  design, 
especially  a head  is  the  obverse.  In  the  U.  S.  A.  there  is  a conventional  usage  of  calling  the  side 
with  the  date  the  obverse.  H.  J.  S. 

Query.  When  did  Hammered  coinage  cease,  and  was  there  any  in  the  United  States— L.  S. 

Answer.  Although  milled  money  was  introduced  into  England  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  practice  of  making  hammered  coins  continued  until  very  recent  times.  To 
judge  from  the  crudity  of  a few  oriental  pieces  (e.  g.,  some  coppers  of  Afghanistan)  the  old  prac- 
tice may  actually  have  continued  into  the  present  century.  The  New  England  and  Pine  tree 
shillings  are  obviously  hammered.  M. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


We  notice  with  pleasure  the  third  number  of  Plaisirs  Numismatiques , No.  3,  Sept.  1945.  This 
is  a single  mimeographed  sheet,  sent  out  with  the  Catalogues  of  Miinzen  & Medaillen  A.G.,  Basel, 
Switzerland.  The  present  number  contains  an  extract  or  two  on  numismatics  by  Nanteuil  and 
Meyer,  a notice  of  the  900th  Anniversary  of  the  city  of  Schaffhausen,  and  a few  queries  and 
answers;  text  in  French  and  German.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  celebration  at  Schaff- 
hausen has  distinct  numismatic  significance,  for  the  first  known  document  mentioning  the  town  is 
a charter  of  1045,  in  which  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Henry  II  grants  Count  Eberhard  of  Nellen- 
burg  the  right  to  coin  money  there.  M. 

ALBERTO  SANTINI:  Saggio  di  Catalogo  generate  delle  monete  consolari  anonimi  con  simboli. 

Milan,  1939,  large  4to,  192  pp.,  88  plates. 

This  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  an  attempt  at  a complete  listing  of  Roman  Republican 
coins  with  symbols  but  without  the  names  of  magistrates.  It  is  of  course  precisely  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Republican  series  least  likely  to  attract  the  ordinary  collector,  and  also  the  one  which 
perhaps  presents  the  most  puzzles  to  the  specialist.  The  trouble  is  that  one  may  as  well  begin  by 
admitting  the  probability  that  we  shall  not  know  the  secret  of  the  meaning  of  these  symbols  in 
most  instances.  Yet  the  intellect  is  challenged  by  such  questions,  and  Mr.  Santini  has  brought  the 
pieces  together  in  an  interesting  and  logical  way.  He  classifies  all  coins  bearing  a single  symbol 
together,  and  in  his  discussion  tells  us  how  he  would  divide  them  up.  In  many  cases  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  a symbol  distinguishes  an  issue.  Considerations  of  style,  fabric  and  weight  sometimes 
make  it  certain  that  old  symbols  were  revived  in  later  times. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  these  coins  with  mere  symbol  continued  to  be  issued  after  the 
custom  of  magistrates  signing  their  coins  had  come  in.  It  is  also  clear  what  families  issued  coins 
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with  one  or  two  symbols.  Our  only  real  criticism  of  Mr.  Santini  is  that  he  simply  dismisses  the 
elephant’s  head  of  Metellus  with  mere  mention— because  we  think  the  solved  problem  might  be 
worth  presenting  in  the  same  way,  as  the  unsolved  ones.  A rapid  sampling  of  the  book  made  us 
feel  that  the  whole  body  of  evidence  presented  does  favor  the  view  that  Trajan,  in  restoring  a 
denarius  with  a human  head  symbol,  and  adding  to  it  the  name  COCLES.  probably  did  know 
what  he  was  doing,  and  based  his  action  on  the  records  of  the  mint.  But  in  the  absence  of  those 
records  the  modern  student  can  only  occasionally  make  a happy  guess  about  a very  unusual 
symbol.  The  book  is  a very  important  contribution  to  Roman  numismatics,  and  as  we  have  seen 
almost  no  notice  of  it  in  English,  we  print  this  rather  late  review.  M. 
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